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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.) 
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Editorial. 


NE way in which the itinerant system can be effec- 
tively established among us may be suggested to 
all ministers who have a surplus of energy after 
doing their proper work at home. Within ten 
miles of any city church there are districts or com- 

munities that are one side of the main currents of progress. 
Changes in social conditions and their distribution of popula- 
tion cut off many from the most powerful influences of the 
church and the best influences of the school. There is no 
part of the country where some families are not living in 
a condition of practical barbarism within five miles of the 
church. Especially is it the case that near large country 
towns there are outlying districts where in school-houses 
services might be held which would attract and bless the 
people of the district. Let young ministers make appoint- 
ments in such places. Let them come into personal relations 
with the families near the school-house who are attendants of 
no church. Let them gather the children in a Sunday-school. 
No man need lack worthy work who is willing to do it in this 
way. The discoveries will be surprising, sometimes disheart- 
ening; but the rewards will be great. We cannot too often 
cite the beautiful example of Prof. Albert Hopkins of Williams 
College, who, when loneliness and trouble came upon him, 
carried the blessing of his gracious personality into a be- 
nighted neighborhood only a few miles away from the 
college, and, there building a chapel, spent Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday with outcast people, who learned to love 
him, to trust him, and at last, in many cases, to follow him 
into the ways of virtue. 
wt 


Tur death of Dr. John Hall, the eminent Presbyterian 
minister in New York, is like the fall of a mighty oak. The 
immediate cause was disease of the heart,—a difficulty that 
was probably increased by the troubles that came upon him 
two years ago, when he offered his resignation. During the 
thirty years of his ministry in New York he gave himself with 
undivided interest to the work of his church. Athletic in body, 
vigorous in mind, kindly but energetic, he had the marked 
characteristics of the cultivated Irishman. He was a down- 
right conservative in theology, but gave himself not to theo- 
logical controversy so much as to the enforcement of what- 
ever he found in doctrine that could be applied to the com- 
mon life of man. He was perhaps one of the best specimens 
of our time of the manly type of orthodox conservatism. 
His opponents honored him, and his people blessed him. 
He was arich man’s minister in the sense that many rich 
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men gathered in the Fifth Avenue Church of which he was 
pastor. But the servant-girl who was a member of his con- 
gregation was as near to his sympathies as the daughter of 
the millionaire who taught in his Sunday-school. He was 
in no sense a great preacher. His success was due to a 
vigorous personality manifested through the ordinary virtues, 
— kindliness, patience, perseverance, sympathy, and an all- 
around attention to the daily wants of the men, women, and 
children in his charge. Consecration to the duties of his 
office marked all his conduct, and won the confidence of his 
people. 
& 


Muc# discussion eddies around the uses of the confes- 
sional. When once it is admitted that no church has the 
right to exact confession from any one as a condition of sal- 
vation, it may be admitted without harm that confession has 
often great moral value. A clergyman who was unwilling to 
receive a personal confession would be a strange minister of 
religion. A clergyman who so conducted himself in society 
and discharged the duties of his office in such a way that no 
one with a troubled conscience was moved to confide in him 
must, it seems to us, be wanting in some of the essential 
qualities which fit a man for the ministry. It has often been 
noticed by travellers that strangers meeting for once will 
often make astonishing confessions to each other. The rea- 
son for this frankness is to be found in the impersonal qual- 
ity of such an interview. A stranger who is for a day a 
travelling companion is simply a human mind which fur- 
nishes an external standard of judgment for one who is in 
doubt about himself and the quality of his actions. If a 
tempted and sorrowful human creature can find a minister 
of religion with whom his secrets are absolutely safe, he may 
confide in him for the sake of the counsel he may receive, 
and also for the moral support which may aid him to follow 
the good advice. In such a confessional there is no harm, 
but good. It was upon this natural fact of human need that 
the Catholic Church built its elaborate system. When we 
reject the system, we need not throw away the kernel of 
good which is an essential part of human nature. 


& 


Every minister of religion ought to know much about the 
more important relations of human beings to one another. 


He can get such knowledge from books, and ought to read - 


many of the best books which treat of the organization of 
society in all its parts. There are great thinkers in the 
world who, from diverse points of view, are carefully study- 
ing human nature and its outcome in society. But no min- 
ister can be fitted for his work by such study. He will be 
unfitted for his work if such ‘study makes him a theorist, 
having little personal knowledge of facts. Men, women, and 
children are the text-books which must be studied every day 
reverently, lovingly, and carefully, if one would minister 
aright to human needs. What are the actual relations which 
the human beings around us bear to one another? When 
one selects a single human being and attempts to know him 
altogether, with all his relations to other human beings, the 
number and quality of his cares, duties, privileges, helps, 
and hindrances, becomes too great for comprehension. 
Take an ordinary business man. He may be at the same 
moment a son, a brother, a husband, and a father. In these 
and all other relations of kinship he will have cares, duties, 
blessings, and perplexities. He may also be a buyer and a 
seller, an employer and employed, a voter and an officer of 
the law. He may be a member of several clubs, societies, a 
church, and a political party, all making demands upon him 
and furnishing him with privileges. His birth may be for- 
eign, but his citizenship American. This is but the begin- 
ning of the enumeration of the possible relations any one 
man may maintain in his daily work. 
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in a single day the cares, duties, and opportunities of these 
many and complicated relationships may press upon him at 
once with conflicting duties and solicitations. Looked at in 
this way, a single life is so many-sided that -only patient 
study can let one into the secret of the motives that control 
daily action. The great leaders of men are those who are 
able to get first-hand knowledge of men and women,— the 
motives that drive them forward or the barriers that keep 
them back. Real knowledge and active sympathy make 
even commonplace abilities effective in the service of the 


world. 
ae 


THE great age of Leo XIII. makes it probable that his 
successor must be chosen soon. It is not probable that an 
American pope could be elected, because the papacy is still 
controlled by Italian cardinals. But an amazing change in 
the Catholic Church is marked by the suggestion of such a 
possibility. In some respects it would be a relief to all 
parties in Italy if an American pope should enter the Vatican. 
He would have no interest in the temporal power of the 
papacy, and could easily withdraw himself from the political 
entanglements which now so greatly hamper and embarrass 
both pope and king. An American pope would in time 
necessitate the transference of the papal chair from Rome to 
America. Then the Roman prefix would become meaning- 
less, and the Catholic Church would take its place among the 
other denominations of Christendom. Whatever any one 
may fear or may hope, this is the goal toward which that 
church is tending. After that is reached, the problem of 
Christian unity will be considered under new conditions. 


a 


In the August number of the WVineteenth Century is an 
article entitled “Commercial Manslaughter.” It details the 
sufferings of the people employed in the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries. The use of lead in glazing creates a dangerous 
trade, quickly fatal to all, engaged in it. Investigations are 
m progress and plans are making to prevent this needless 
waste of life. By a curious coincidence, in flarper’s Maga- 
zine for the same date was printed the conclusion of 
“Roden’s Corner,” a story based upon similar facts. ‘The 
dangerous works were hidden away in the sand dunes near 
Scheveningen. Had the article appeared before the novel, 
one might have believed that it suggested it, the fact and the 
fiction are so similar. It is not improbable that the investi- 
gation furnished the facts’ upon which the story of the Mal- 
gamite Trust was based. The ghastly moral of the novel is 
made still more repulsive by the fact that the dangerous 
trade in Holland is worked in England by.a Board of Trus- 
tees, who are enriched in name of charity. The British lord 
who sells his name and his honor for a high price appears 
among the rest. 

oJ 


THE question is asked by an active lay member of the 
Young People’s Religious Union whether the Register will 
welcome items about that ‘society in our department of 
“Church News.” To this we answer, For this department 
we welcome all information concerning important events 
which happen under the church roof or among the activities 
of the parish. This includes the Women’s Alliance, Sunday- 
school work, and all societies that have useful things to re- 
port. Moreover, each week we put at the disposal of the 
Secretary, Rev. S. A. Eliot of the A. U. A., from one to two 
columns, to which he supplies whatever he pleases. The 
same thing is done for the Sunday School Society, and the 
Rev. E. A. Horton furnishes material. The Young People’s 
Religious Union has its weekly department in which the 
secretary, Miss E. R. Ross, publishes lesson topics and 
communications addressed to the Young People’s Society. 


_— 
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The Women’s Alliance has about the same place assigned to 
it for monthly reports, furnished by Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
recording secretary. We intend to give to all our churches, 
conferences, and Unitarian clubs every facility to co-ordinate 
their work and bring it to the highest degree of effectiveness. 
We wish to so order our doings that no Unitarian church, 
however small or remote, need feel itself excluded from a 
warm and helpful fellowship. To this end we ask the co- 
operation of all our churches. 


National Church. 


In the’ Bedell Lectures for 1897, published by Scribner’s, 
Dr. W. R. Huntington makes a frank and explicit plea for 
Christian. unity. It is worth our while to disclose to our 
readers the plan of it, because, while the laity, whether 


Episcopalian, Congregationalist, or Presbyterian, know or, 


care little about the doings of the officials of the Episcopal 
Church, clergymen of all denominations are brought into 
direct contact, and are often very unpleasantly affected by 
their relations to those who claim to have the sole right to 
organize the national Church of America. 

One-third of the inhabitants of the United States are 
Catholics, one-fourth are Methodists, and one-thirty-ninth 
are Protestant Episcopalians. Dr. Huntington says: “ There 
are three essential things about which the national Church 
must come to agreement,—a sacramental theology for doc- 
trine, a historic priesthood for polity, and the sacramental 
element in worship. Without these,” he says, “there is no 
hope for Christian unity either in the near future or in the 
far.” 

Now, as these three essentials are to be found in the 
Roman Catholic Church, why should Dr. Huntington not 
advise the abandonment of Protestantism which Dr. Ewer, 
some years ago in New York, pronounced to be a failure? 
When the proportion stands in America, one-third of the 
population against one-thirty-ninth, why not let the larger 
body step to the front? This, however, is ruled out by him 
as impossible. 

Next in order, then, comes the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. On the road to Christian unity why should not the 
Protestant Episcopal Church merge itself in the larger epis- 
copacy of the Methodist Church? Because the “ historicity ” 
of “holy orders” is in question. 

What remains for the good doctor? What body guards 
the sacramental oil by virtue of which alone the priesthood 
can be ordained, and the true leaven of grace without which 
no true bread of life can be procured for faithful souls? 
For him there is nothing but that form of Christianity which 
constitutes one-thirty-ninth part of the Church of America. 
That only is in the true line of apostolic succession. That 
alone is duly qualified to administer the sacraments. 

Let us for a moment consider the result of accepting the 
three essentials of the reunited church. It would follow 
that no man was in “holy orders” who had not been 
ordained by a bishop in the historic succession. Of course, 
the remedy is simple enough? Let all so-called clergymen 
from the other denominations accept ordination at the hands 
of a properly constituted bishop. Let all who refuse to 
accept such ordination step down from the altar of the true 
Church, where they have no right either to teach or adminis- 
ter sacraments. 

Take one illustration which is simplicity itself. At Har- 
vard College, among the students, the Unitarians and Epis- 
copalians are about equal in number. Who shall minister to 
them? Dr. Huntington’s advice is that, for the sake of 
Christian unity, those who do not care for the “ historicity” 
of the priesthood should give way to those who do. Clearly, 
the college preacher should be an Episcopalian in “ holy 
orders.” In the Cambridge Divinity School let the vene- 
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rated teacher of theology give place to some one who, if not 
in “holy orders,” shall at least understand and teach, for 
the benefit of those who are to take orders in the Church, 
the “philosophy of grace” involved in the use of the sac- 
raments. 

In short, look at it in any way we will, the plan of Chris- 
tian unity, stated in all simplicity and candor by Dr. Hunt- 
ington, involves the confession on the part of all Presby- | 
terians, Congregationalists, Unitarians, and others that their 
clergy have no right to perform the functions of the Chris- 
tian ministry. There are Episcopal clergymen who are 
attached to their Church, and yet are broad enough to see 
that their forms of administration, while good for them, are 
not, in any proper sense, tests of ministerial fellowship. 
They have been known to unite cordially with Unitarians at 
weddings and funerals, as we can testify ; but the majority of 
them refuse to engage in any such service with an “ unor- 
dained minister” of another denomination. That the Amer- 
ican people could be expected in any remote contingency to 
accept the absolute domination in spiritual affairs of the 
clergy representing one-thirty-ninth part of the population is 
something that passes comprehension. 


= 


The Fly in the Ointment. 


When some energetic man of old formulated the proverb, 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be 
wise,” did he conceive how many ways of the ant any man 
might consider? Or may we fancy him happening upon 
Lubbock’s volume, and learning with delight how much more 
the ant had to tell us all than he had dreamed? No more 
had the architect of that other entomological proverb, about 
the fly in the ointment, an idea of what greater things than 
the production of the apothecary could be spoiled by the com- 
mon household pest. Yet here comes the decision of the wise 
men, that the mysterious typhoid fever which has fallen upon 
one of our camps has been caused by flies, who bring the 
germs of disease from unprotected though distant heaps 
of filth, and deposit them as they light upon the soldiers’ 
food. ‘The rainfall, that might have been expected to drive 
or keep away the fever, only increased it, because, as every 
housewife knows, rain drives flies under cover, and gives them 
a peculiarly maddening way of clinging to whatever they 
touch. 

If this should prove true, we have a key to much of the 
pestilence which from time to time has ravaged the cities of 
the medizeval and ancient world. There was much else to 
cause it in those unsanitary days; but some of the “ divine 
wrath,” which brought death as its penalty for unknown sins, 
was borne, not upon the wings of cherubim and seraphim, 
but on the feet of much humbler flying creatures. While the 
poor dying hands were upstretched in prayer to the invisible 
spirits of evil that haunted the air, the real agents of the 
plague were roaming about them, unsuspected and unblamed. 

The lesson which these little creatures were trying to teach 
then and are teaching now is of course, in the first place, 
that the ills of life come largely from our own carelessness 
and neglect, and that the sins for which we are punished are 
not ritual or artificial, but practical and physical. But 
what we are taught, as well as they of old, is that our neglect, 
not only of our own premises, but of our brother's affairs, 
has its subtle and fatal penalty. Shall I not do what I will 
with my own? We have the same right that your neighbor 
has to do what he wills with his own. But, if his yard is 
filthy, it is you and your children who are to suffer from it as 
well as he, and he from your neglect as well as you. 

The lesson is still grimmer if we think of the modern city, 
with its rich and dainty folk drawing their skirts carefully 
about them in the best neighborhoods, and leaving the poorer 
and less fastidious to herd together in the “slums.” So long 
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as the fatal three-story wooden tenement house does not 
come creeping their way to suck the value out of their 
estates, they fancy themselves secure. Yet these flies across 
the intervening space, a little swarm of creatures, is worse than 
the clouds of locusts that frightened the prophets, to level 
human lots, and to bring into the homes of culture the fruits 

of the neglect which have ripened in the homes of uncleanness. 
~ The fly in the sweet ointment of the handsome home causes 
it to send forth soon a baleful savor. 

Never was the warning less needed than now. We have 
learned something, and are trying to learn more, of the 
strange threads by which human lives are bound together. 
We understand better than our fathers how dense is the soli- 
darity of the community. But we have not so completely 
mastered the subject that we need be ashamed to learn from 
this experience of the camp. If we are too proud for this, it 
may be that some modern Isaiah will have to threaten us as 
the ancient one threatened Judah: “It shall come to pass in 
that day that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the 
uttermost parts.” Happily, while the old gospel is teaching us 
that we are our brother’s keeper, the new science is teaching 
us that he is ours. ; 


A Spreading Reform. 


The International Association of Factory Inspectors is not 
an old association, as organizations among fellow-workers go; 
for it has recently held its twelfth annual session in Boston. 
Delegates were present from all of our great States of the 
North, and also from Ontario and Quebec. While European 
governments have not yet come to the point of sending 
official representatives, yet the British government, from its 
office in London, and the German government, by its am- 
bassador in Washington, sent their acknowledgment of the 
invitation and their regrets at not being able to send repre- 
sentatives. Twelve years ago the first session was attended 
by only seven or eight men, who were foremost in the work 
of promoting the sanitary conditions of the vast number of 
factory operatives in this country, and in preventing the 
employment of children in the mills. The movement to 
improve the condition of the operatives is a growing reform ; 
and it illustrates, as much as any phase of our civilization, 
the constant progress of our government, which is the organ 
of the body politic, in superintending the occupations of the 
people. The regulation of factories, workshops, and mer- 
cantile establishments, is distinctly in the line of progress 
for the good of the persons directly concerned, of the 
employing class, and of the community at large, although it 
is sometimes condemned as paternalism 

This entire field of progress is an illustration of the better 
oversight which the community will exercise over its own 
defenceless members than will even its more intelligent mem- 
bers, when acting as individuals or corporations. 

Massachusetts has been the leader in these laws; and 
Chief Wade, of the district police, said, in his Opening ad- 
dress to the association, that he knew of no stricter law 
than the revision of its code which has been passed by 
Massachusetts this year. By it no child under fourteen 
years of age can be employed for wages or other compensa- 
tion in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment 
during hours when public schools are in session, or, in any 
instance, before six o’clock in the morning or after seven in 
the evening. Between fourteen and sixteen years employ- 
ment is under strict regulations, insisting, first of all, upon 
the education of the child. This legislation also includes 
ventilation, fire-escapes, prevention of accidents to Operatives, 
and general sanitary conditions. 

From Massachusetts the restrictive laws have spread to 
other States, and they are still spreading. Many employers 
are apprehensive that the shortened hours of labor and other 
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legislation for the benefit of their employees will so far cut 
down the profits of the stockholders that the business can 
no longer be conducted. On account of the competition, 
some of the Northern capital has gone South to engage in the 
cotton manufacture. Labor laws do not exist in the South 
to the extent they do in the North, and it was supposed that 
capital would have easier terms with its help. But the 
testimony of the inspectors is that the factory legislation is 
spreading in the South faster than the inflow of capital. 
The initiative is copied from the Northern States, which are 
already enjoying a successful administration of the laws 
which protect the younger and weaker classes of operatives 
and which guard the bodies and health of all classes. The 
situation is far different from what it would be if the South 
were obliged to work out the problem unaided. The whole 
community is concerned to see that its members are not 
overworked, that their health is not needlessly imperilled, 
and that humanity is put on a higher plane than mere money 
or than the labor of brutes. The public at large, whose rep- 
resentatives make the laws, see that these demands are well 
grounded. Hence the body of factory legislation is spread- 
ing rapidly all over the country. ‘ 

More than this, it is evidently destined to spread faster in 
the near future than it has in the immediate past. This Asso- 
ciation of Factory Inspectors is only twelve years old. Its 
membership is increasing. Its discussions strengthen its mem- 
bers in the interpretation-and enforcement of the laws. The 
sanitation of factories is becoming a science. Protection of 
the operatives is becoming more of arecognized duty. Other 
States are drawn into the reform. Foreign countries recog- 
nize it, and doubtless will share it in the near future. And 
this progress is directly and powerfully for the public good, 
for it includes persons who have been among the weakest 
and most ignorant inthe community. It saves from physical 
degradation, and it insists upon education. In the realm of 
both body and mind it exerts its beneficent and imperative 
influence, saying with the voice of authority, and enforcing 
its command with the warmth of parental love, “ You shall 
not work to the injury of your bodies and to the darkening 
of your minds.” / 

The results of this work, carried on in a spirit of humanity 
and in the interests of fair play to all concerned, are bene- 
ficial to the employers and the employed alike. They tend 
to create a body of operatives more strong, intelligent, and 
conscientious. Many large-minded employers see . these 
aspects of this reform, and favor it. Many of the legislators 
who have passed the laws are themselves employers, and are 
glad to be relieved from the competition with those who 
would reduce all business to the lowest terms of money-mak- 
ing, without regard to the expense as reckoned in human 
health and comfort. 


Current Topics. 


Two ‘national commissions, whose proceedings will be 
watched with profound interest by the American people, are 
taking up their work at two widely divergent points on the 
surface of the globe. The representative body of men who 
were appointed by the President to conduct an inquiry into 
the methods and conduct of the war department during the 
conflict with Spain began their sessions in Washington on 
Monday. On the same day the commission that is to nego- 
tiate the final terms of peace with Spain arrived in Paris 
where their meetings with the representatives of the Spanish 
government are to be held. The results of the sessions that 
are beginning in Paris will be the object of as lively an 
interest to two or three of the European powers as they are 
to the American people. The work of the Board of Inquiry 
now sitting in Washington is of hardly less importance. 


q 
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THERE is no doubt that the inquiry into the conduct of 
the war department will be a thorough and exhaustive one. 
The demand for it has been so strong and so general that it 
became the duty of the Executive to heed the voice of the 
people. The President’s instructions to the board of inves- 
tigation are explicit. They order a thorough examination of 
the management of the army during the war, and demand a 
definite determination of the responsibility for the unfortu- 
nate conditions that existed, or are said to have existed, in 
camps and upon the battlefields. The board itself is com- 
posed of men of the highest standing in their respective 
communities, and of ‘sufficiently varied occupations to be 
truly representative of the more important interests of Ameri- 
can society. With the wide scope which has been desig- 
nated for their work by the President, the investigators 


will have every opportunity of reaching sound and just 
conclusions. 


& 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, whose high standing among the 
Roman hierarchy gives him an undoubtedly authoritative and 
representative character, has announced that the Roman 
Catholic Church of America will make no attempt to make 
the status of the Church in the conquered Spanish possessions 
a part of the peace negotiations at Paris, and that the hier- 
archy in this country will not send a commission to Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines to study the church question 
there. The archbishop adds that the Roman Church in the 
new or prospective American possessions will adapt itself 
naturally and easily to the conditions that are, or will be, 
created in them by the introduction of American laws and 
customs. The fersonnel of the clergy will not be changed. 
Archbishop Ireland’s statement is the first declaration that 
has been made by the Roman Catholic Church on the sub- 
ject of its position with regard to the newly arisen church 
problems. 

& 


THE governors of Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, made 
a firm and uncompromising stand for decency and morality 
when they declared, last Friday, that a projected prize-fight 
should not take place in any of the three States mentioned, 
and prepared to enforce their vetoes by armed action. Gov- 
ernor Mount of Indiana, who had reason to suppose that an 
attempt would be made to hold the disgraceful exhibition on 
Indiana territory in defiance of the law, telegraphed to the 
war department at Washington, asking for a command of 
federal troops to re-enforce the power of the State authorities, 
should the event demand such are enforcement. It will be 
remembered that, not so very many years ago, the holding of 
a prize-fight, duly heralded and blazoned as an event of 
semi-national importance, could have been held in Kentucky, 
Ohio, or Indiana, without a word of opposition from either 
the press or the bulk of the people. 


Pd 


A DELEGATION representing the revolutionists of the Phil- 
ippines is in Washington to plead the cause of the F ilipino 
republic before the President. Aguinaldo, the leader of the 
insurgent forces in the Philippines, has maintained consist- 
ently his position for the establishment and recognition of 
the republic by the United States. One of the specific pur- 
poses for which the Filipino delegation has come to Wash- 
ington is to secure official or unofficial representation of the 
insurgent interest before the peace conference-at Paris. An 
indication of the standing of at least one of the great politi- 
cal parties in the United States on the subject of the final 


. disposition of the Philippines is to be found in the action 


of the Republican State Convention in New York, which in- 
serted in its platform a section demanding the retention of 
the islands by the United States. 
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fail to exert a more or less powerful influence upon the atti- 
tude of the American peace commissioners with reference to 
the gravest problem that is involved in the pending negotia- 
tions. 

ee 


ALL the colleges and universities of the country have begun 
the academic year of 1898-99, and by the beginning of next 
week the educational activities of the continent will be in 
full operation. -There is every indication that the current 
year will be one of prosperity for American institutions of 
learning, which have had their share of the business mis- 
fortunes that have affected the varied interests of the country 
for some years past. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania either show a numerical increase at 
the beginning of this year or else succeed in maintaining 
their maxima of attendance. The standard of admission is 
undoubtedly higher than ever before, in most instances. This 
movement of progression is led, as usual, by Harvard Uni- 
versity, which has this year made an even stronger effort than 
ordinarily to exclude all but the most thoroughly equipped 
candidates for admission to the entering class in the academic 
department. If this tendency continues to operate in Ameri- 
can colleges, it will not be many years before the American 
Freshman will be as far advanced in learning as is his brother 
in the German institutions of collegiate rank. 


J 


THE religious and ecclesiastical questions involved in the 
problem of the Philippines are becoming more and more the 
subject of acute interest to Catholic Spain. When several re- 
ligious bodies in the United States met a short while ago to 
consider some concerted plan for missionary work in the 
Spanish territories that were the scene of the late war, the 
press of Spain thundered its denunciation of what it termed 
“this cold-blooded scheme for the suppression of religion and 
morality”? in the communities that were but recently under 
the sovereignty of Spain. On the other hand, it is admitted 
by the highest ecclesiastical authority of Spain’s Asiatic em- 
pire, the archbishop of the Philippines, that the friars must 
be driven out of the islands, and that a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the ecclesiastical system obtaining in that territory is 
imperative. The archbishop recognizes the fact that the re- 
ligious orders on the islands are largely responsible for the 
cordial hatred of Spain that seems to be the dominant pas- 
sion in the Philippine race. 

& 


Ir iS a matter of more than Platonic interest to English- 
men to ascertain just how much (or how little) the Marquis 
of Salisbury has yielded to Russian intimidation in China. 
It is quite apparent that the British foreign office has either 
actually executed a disastrous and panicky retreat in the ex- 
treme East or has affected a defeat in order. to achieve a 
striking victory. The fact is that Lord Salisbury has not 
found it necessary to deny the rumor to the effect that he 
has permitted the Chinese Tsung-Li-Yamen to grant Russia 
the control of the much-discussed Neuchwang railroad. This 
announcement, it must be remembered, comes close upon 
the formal declaration by the British premier that British 
capital should control the railroad even if the entire forces of 
the empire had to be called into action to secure that end. 
If Salisbury has actually done the things which he is ac- 
cused of having done, some highly interesting times may be 
expected when Parliament assembles for its coming session. 


& 


Bur a new problem of vast proportions, beside which the 
squabbles of foreign powers over: desirable railroad fran- 
chises sinks into insignificance, has arisen in China. A 
Tartar reaction is convulsing the empire. The emperor has 
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been virtually deposed by the empress-dowager, who has as- 
sumed the reins of power, and is directing the destinies of 
the empire with a firm and relentless hand. - The Chinese 
adherents of the emperor have been driven from power. 
Some of them have been seized and condemned to death, 
while others have placed themselves under the protection of 
the British minister at Pekin or have fled to Shanghai, 
where the arm of the Manchu cannot reach them. The en- 
tire movement in China is a strongly retrogressive one. 
The liberal innovations which were introduced into Chinese 
affairs by the emperor have been suppressed, and the ‘Tartar 
system of government has been restored in all its primitive 
ugliness. ‘The upheaval at Pekin is equivalent to a second 
invasion of China by the Tartars of Manchuria. 


od 


Tue return of the empress-dowager of China to power has 
a serious significance for England. In spite of the ingenious 
explanations of Chinese policy that have been made by 
the Chinese minister, and the equally clever commentaries 
that have been issued to the American press by Count Cas- 
sini, the Russian ambassador at Washington, the fact remains 
that the new régime places Russia in the ascendency in the 
capital of the Chinese Empire. What intrigues Russia em- 
ployed in order to bring about the successful issue of the 
coup état, is a mystery as yet. It can be surmised, however, 
that M. Pavloff, the astute and energetic Russian chargé at 
the Manchu capital, knew all that was going on at the sum- 
mer palace, and that the mandarins who immediately sur- 
round the person of his fallen majesty of China have been 
made amply familiar with the chink of Russian roubles. 


a 


Ir is impossible to tell just what is going on in that vast 
stretch of dark and undiscovered country which is dismissed 
glibly and facilely as the extreme East. It can be gathered, 
‘ however, from a multitude of conflicting reports, that 
England and Russia are again at a critical point in their 
relations on the line of contact in China. England is 
determined to protect her deposed Chinese friends, while 
Russia insists that they shall be given over to Manchu 
vengeance. Russia has intimated to the empress-dowager 
that she can rely upon the assistance of Russian troops if 
she decides to hunt down her fallen enemies and destroy 
them. The execution of such a plan would involve, in the 
natural’ course of events, a violent clash with the British 
consular authorities in China. If such a clash should come, 
a formal declaration of hostilities from London and St. 
Petersburg would be a most logical development. ‘There is 
no reason to believe, however, that Russia is on the point of 
forcing Great Britain into an open quarrel for a few years to 
come. 


a 


THE situation at Paris is becoming more serious almost 
with every passing day. Radical orators in the French cap- 
ital are already talking of revolutions, barricades, and scaf- 
folds; and menacing words are being shouted beneath the 
very windows of the prefecture of police and the private 
cabinet of Premier Brisson. ‘There is a violent popular re- 
action against the proposed revision of the Dreyfus case. 
The mob is determined to defend the prestige of the army 
at all costs, and evidently looks upon a military dictatorship 
as a possible solution of the embarrassing problem with 
which France finds itself confronted. It remains but for the 
man on horseback, the imposing soldier-figure, to appear be- 
fore the confused eyes of the people of Paris. Given the 
proper kind of dramatic setting and a person with the proper 
dash of heroism, and the man on-horseback would prove a 
considerable menace to the tranquillity of the republic. 
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Brevities. 


The name Wicksteed appears in the third generation of 
Unitarian ministers in England. 


The practices of civilization are reaching the Philippines. 
The cigar-makers in Manila have struck for shorter time and 
higher wages. 


The statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports that of railway employees 1,693 were killed last year, 
and over 27,000 injured. 


A canal across the continent somewhere between North 
and South America is now made almost inevitable. A push 
in that direction would be too strong to be resisted. 


A newspaper man says that during the newspaper strike in 
Chicago some of the newsboys laid away from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred dollars each. One boy made three hun- 
dred dollars in a day. 


People are saying, ‘“ When shall we get through with that 
wearisome Dreyfus business?” It is wearisome, but it must 
attract attention so long as it is believed to be the slowly 
burning fuse leading to the powder magazine in France. 


Protestants are in the habit of thinking of the Catholic 
Church as one and indivisible. It is difficult for them to 
think of the Archbishop of Manila desiring the expulsion of 
the friars from the Philippines because they are antagonistic 
to him. 


In the second part of our sketch of a Kentish village, 
printed this week, we have a description of an ancient Eng- 
lish community as seen from the point of view of a member 
of the English Church. We hope soon to present a sketch 
of an English dissenting community as seen by a Unitarian. 


King Karreh, an African chief, has discovered that for the 
smooth veldt, or prairie, of South Africa there is no method 
of transportation so delightful as that furnished by the 
bicycle. With spear and shield he leads the way. His fol- 
lowers keep up, if they can. 


Rev. John A. Bellows, known and honored in our brother- 
hood, has moved his school to Boston, where he proposes to 
make it a seat of broad culture. Especial emphasis will be 
placed upon the study of great literature and its effect upon 
the development of character. 


Now it is reported that the politicians who are opposed to 
the nomination of Col. Roosevelt are going to prove that he 
was not within two miles of San Juan while the battle was 


going on. Somebody may yet assert that he did not go to 
Santiago at all. He is already becoming a mythical char- 
acter. 


Running through the table of contents of two so-called 
evangelical weekly papers, we find not one distinctively 
religious article in both of them. Some attention is paid to 
the religious world in the department of news; but religion 
and theology, whether theoretical or practical, seem to have 
dropped out of the programme. 


Rev. Marion F. Ham of Chattanooga is writing indignant 
articles and has recently preached a sermon, arraigning the 
management of the hospitals at Chattanooga. He gives 
instances of suffering which came under his personal ob- 
servation, which he affirms to have been caused by incom- 
petence and neglect. 


Sir William Crooks predicts a scarcity of wheat within 
thirty years. We think he underestimates the wheat-produc- 
ing capacity of the United States and Canada. An anarchist 


a 
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said tous: “ We can produce wheat for a cent a bushel. We 
can drown the world in wheat.” The truth lies somewhere 
between the scientist and the anarchist. 


Rev. S. Fletcher Williams transfers the address of his 
Christian Register from England to Calcutta, India. He 
goes out for three years as the representative of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. Unitarians are slowly 
discovering that, in order to do their proper work at home, 
they must have some part in the mighty movements which 
are changing the face of the world. 


Men now living will-ride by rail from Cairo to Cape 
Town. ‘Then civilization will set in all along the railway. 
Towns will spring up in salubrious spots, and in some not 
salubrious, where money is to be made. The telegraph, the 
telephone, and the electric motor will spread out on both 
sides; and the “ unexplored country ” of the geographies of 
a generation ago will hum with the activities of modern life. 


The trouble in many evangelical churches is that the 
pulpit has been divorced from the “Amen corner.” Dr. 
Withrow, returning to Park Street Church, Boston, quotes 
with approval the last lines of a Methodist poem : 


“Bring back the Amen corner that has long been frozen out, 
For nothing scares the devil like a grand old Methodist shout. 
Bring back the faith of the fathers, its spinal column and grip, 
In place of the limp, loose wriggling of a higher criticship.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Books Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Norfolk Unitarian Church of Dorchester has about 
seventy copies of the 1874 issue of the Unitarian Hymn and 
Tune Books (zo service); and any society is welcome to them. 
Address me at 81 High Street, Boston, and I will pack them 
and send them. Horace S. Fow te. 


Books Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register >: — 


The First Parish of Arlington, Mass., has the following 
books which we should be glad to give to any church or 
school that will use them: g1 copies of the “ Sunday-school 
Service Book and Hymnal,” edited by Rev. H. G. Spaulding ; 
45 copies of “ Unity Services and Songs for Sunday-schools,” 
edited by Rev. J. Vila Blake; 24 copies of “The Child’s 
Book of Religion,” edited by Rev. O. B. Frothingham ; and 
several hundred volumes of Sunday-school library books. 
We should prefer to have the recipients pay the freight 
charges. FREDERIC GILL. 


From a Friend. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

~ The Register is a great blessing to me, and it would be a 
great trial if I ever had to give it up. My sight is so poor 
that I cannot read ordinary newspaper type at all; and this, 
with total deafness, would keep me very ignorant of current 
events. The Register gives me the chief events of the week 
in clear type and clean language, without the disagreeable 
details to which the secular press devotes so much space. 
It also gives me information about distant friends and par- 
ishes, keeps me up in literature, science, charities, and reforms, 


and takes the place of a pulpit and a social club to me. 
xe 
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A Prayer. 


Great Master of earth’s mighty school, 
Whose children are of every land, 
Inform with love our alien rule 
And stay us with thy warning hand 
If, tempted by imperial greed, 
We in thy watchful eyes exceed,— 
That, in the days to come, O Lord, 
When we ourselves have passed away, 
And all are gone who drew the sword, 
The children of our breed may say, 
These were our sires, who, doubly great, 
Could strike, yet spare the fallen state. 


S. Weir Mitchell, in Harper's Weekly. 


A Kentish Village. 


BY J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


LI. 


To love Kent, one must know it ; and, to know it, one must 
live in it. Without being a Kentish man or a man of Kent 
(the river Medway divides the inhabitants of Kent into these 
two classes), one can appreciate its hedges and lanes and 
woods and meadows, its ancient churches and its quaint: 
villages. But, unless one is a permanent inhabitant of the 
Garden of England, one cannot quite realize the relation of 
Kent to the country at large. Possibly, it can be compared 
to the relation of New England to the other American States. 
It must be remembered that Kent is, from the point of view 
of civilization, older than the rest of England. When Julius 
Cezesar landed near Deal in Kent, fifty years before the Chris- 
tian era, he found a land comparatively rich in cultivation. 
For nearly five centuries the headquarters of Rome were in 
Kent; and, after her legions were withdrawn, this county 
became that kingdom of the heptarchy through which Chris- 
tianity for the second time was introduced ~into England. 
Augustine’s mission from Pope Gregory the Great worked 
with more abiding success than the ancient British church 
had done. Augustine was created Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the capital of Kent; and from that centre the Chris- 
tianity of Rome in its best, most primitive,and most earnest 
period radiated far and wide through the island. It must be 
remembered that Canterbury is not only the capital of Kent : 
it is the seat of the polity of the English Church, with its 
ramifications throughout the globe. 

The county that had such a capital was naturally destined 
to be, to a great extent, under the sway of ecclesiastical 
authority, and to be in many ways better cultured, both in 
the physical and intellectual sense, than other parts of the 
country. Moreover, the ancient civilization of Kent, and the 
innate capacity of its land-owners, rendered it far less subject 
to the weighty impositions of the feudal system than counties 
more remote from the coast. ‘The result was that the eccle- 
siastical parochial system was highly developed, that many 
monastical establishments with wide, well-tilled lands came 
into existence, that the system of tenure of land differed in 
many fundamental respects from the feudal system that 
formed the common law of England. 

Now it will be at once seen how deeply these considera- 
tions affected, and even still affect, the condition of a Kentish 
village. First of all, apart altogether from the question of 
the ancient laws that forbade the migration of agricultural 
laborers, the conditions of labor were too satisfactory to 
create in any large degree discontent among the laborers and 
the small yeomen. Where a man was a land-owner, the sys- 
tem of gavel kind (still in force), by which the land on his 
death was equally divided among his sons, kept the family on 
the soil. The population was not sufficiently dense to make 
this system harmful, and it insured in a parish an unchang- 
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ing class of population. On the other hand, the monasteries 
afforded much help to the poor and the unfit, and offered 
work to the able through a large area. Moreover, the vicinity 
of the ecclesiastical capital secured for most parishes a 
capable parish priest. Perhaps all this may not seem to have 
very much to do with the parish and village of Lapisham, 
but I shall develop directly the relationship of ideas. Now 
the various conclusions we seem to have arrived at are these: 
The inhabitants of an average parish were of a permanent 
class. They were, on the whole, in possession of a compara- 
tively high standard of comfort, while the actual poor were 
cared for by the monasteries. The parish or secular priests 
were of a high religious type. Deductions that are in 
accordance with facts follow at once from these premises. 
We should expect to find and do find an independent 
peasantry much attached to the Church, but in no sense 
priest-ridden or superstitious, a peasantry prepared to 
revere the village priest, whom Chaucer described in his 
‘‘Canterbury Tales ” : — 


‘He was a shepherd, and no mercenarie. 


To drawen folk to heven, with faireness, 
By good example was his besinesse;. . . 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve,” 


but a peasantry not prepared to follow the excesses that the 
later development of Roman Catholicism exhibited. Hence 
we expect to find in Kent political rejection of priestcraft, 
but not non-conformitys We expect to find in its history 
Lollardism, and not dissent. This is what we do find. 

The Reformation could give Kent all that it desired, and 
we find that the amount of dissent from the Established 
Church is and always has been peculiarly small. There is, 
of course, in the county towns and larger villages a certain 
amount of non-conformity ; but this, for the most part, had its 
origin in the beginning of this century, when the vigor of 
the great Wesleyan movement was supplementing that in- 
activity of the Church of England which was so curious a 
feature of the second half of the eighteenth century. The 
parish and village of Lapisham was and is no exception to 
the rule. The list of rectors of the parish goes back for many 
centuries. The work of the rector up to within a very few 
years has always been, decade after decade, of an uneventful 
and unvarying character. Of course, each century brought 
some change. ‘Thus in 1549 an act was passed allowing 
priests to marry, and thus introducing a new and most im- 
portant element into the social life of the parish. Previous 
to the middle of the sixteenth century the “ poure persone ” — 
to wit, “ parson ”— of the town or village was the confidant, 
the confessor, the lawyer and almoner, of every family; but 
he had no family of his own to help him in the laborious 
work of visiting in a vast scattered parish. 

However, after the Reformation a new order of things 
came into existence,— the order of things that still obtains to- 
day, when “the parson’s daughter” and his wife fulfil in a 
well-regulated parish, such as Lapisham used to be before a 
certain event happened there, a series of duties only second to 
those of the parson himself. Again, the development of the 
poor-law system in the seventeenth century altered in many 
respects the parson’s relation to his parochial poor. It im- 
posed statutory duties upon him and his church wardens with 
respect to the relief of the needy which were not transferred 
to lay authorities till two hundred years later. Again, much 
of the educational work that lay to his hand (for in early days 
the parson was the educational centre of the parish) was 
taken from him by the institution of grammar schools by the 
Tudors. But again, in the eighteenth century, he was 
brought into new spiritual touch with the children of the 
parish by the institution of Sunday-schools over which he 
presided, and in which his daughters and wife taught. Yet 
again, at the end of the present century, his functions have 
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been modified. The administration of the parish charities 
for centuries had been, to a great extent, his work; but the 
local government act of 1894 relieved him from this responsi- 
bility, except in the case of strictly ecclesiastical charities. 

So from century to century modifications more or less im- 
portant have been made in the work and duties of the parish 
priest. But, on the whole, the even tenor of his way has 
been maintained unruffled ; and, “ passing poor on forty pounds 
a year,” he has kept alive with unobtrusive labors the simple 
faith of his predecessors. The squire and the parson, fifty 
years ago, were, in the popular mind, the ruling tyrants of 
every rural parish. Of course, considerable truth underlay 
this, as it underlies every popular idea. In many parishes 
the right of presentation to the parish living belonged to the 
principal land-owner in the parish; and he, at various periods 
in the history of the Church when it-was fashionable or neces- 
sary for men of birth to take orders, frequently appointed 
a brother or other relative to the living, with the result that 
the administration of the district did to a great extent lie in 
the hands of one family. But it is the greatest possible mis- 
take to suppose that the influence thus exercised was badly 
exercised. Of course, at times, it led to the appointment of 
“hunting parsons,” who would say the week-day services 
with their cassock over their hunting breeches and pink coats, 
and pass from the vestry to the saddle. Some of the hardest 
cross-country riders have been parsons. But though these 
men may not have been quite so assiduous in their “ visiting ”’ 
or original in their sermons as their less muscular brethren, 
they were, as a rule, men of education and belief; and insuf- 
ficient administration rather than maladministration must 
be laid to their charge. 

The squire presiding at Quarter Sessions was and is by 
no means a bad judge of the necessities of his neighborhood, 
while his brother in the pulpit knows the measure and capa- 
bilities of his congregation better than a stranger would 
know. Modern legislative developments have, in no real 
sense, in purely agricultural districts destroyed the influence 
for good of the squire and the parson, though education has 
given the parishioners a wider outlook than of yore. The 
squire is still the centre of social life and the fons et origo of 
justice, while the parson still exercises an enormous influence 
on the works and the faith of the parish. But the parson 
has moved with the age. 
and more liberal class than of yore. Of old time the parson 
was a man of high birth or of low birth; but nowadays 
patrons and bishops are alike no respecters of persons, and 
appoint, in most cases, the best men that they can discern. 
The power of the parson was aptly summed up by the Dean 
of Ripon in a letter to the Zimes of Sept. 6, 1898: “ But in 
the parochial system the clergyman stands equally by himself. 
He can introduce Scripture readers or city missionaries, 
brotherhoods, sisterhoods, guilds. He can start clubs of 
every description. He may be sole manager of the school. 
He is the sole arbiter of almost all efforts for social progress 
in the parish.” The dean thinks the parson’s powers are 
so great that they are capable of being vastly misused. 
This is doubtless so; but, on the whole, the powers are well 
used. This is certainly so in Kent, or else the forces of non- 
conformity would have gained more ground. Where, how- 
ever, dissent and Roman Catholicism have a hold, they and 
the Church work well together. 

Lapisham was like any other parish in all the ways I have 
described till the “ certain event” referred to above hap- 
pened. It was simply this. A portion of the parish was 
one year discovered to possess great manufacturing possi- 
bilities. A factory was erected, and black smoke began to 
soil the country-side. The landlords protested, the squire 
stormed, the parson ejaculated. Then another factory and 
yet another arose. The fish were poisoned in the streams : 
the native dialect was corrupted; a population that knew 
not Lapisham swarmed in, and Arcadia was no more. The 
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rector and the rector’s wife and their daughters and their 
curates and their Sunday-school teachers were straws against 
the stream. Moreover, they were totally inadequate to meet 
the spiritual requirements of a new condition of things. 
The place is righting itself, but along new lines. 

The methods of spiritual organization common in London, 
where vast masses of population of greatly varying creeds 
have to be dealt with, must be applied, and are slowly being 
brought into line. The system of the rector and the squire — 
the patriarchal system — is no longer applicable; but it is 
hard for those born under such a system to comprehend this. 
But appreciate it they must. 

In thousands of country parishes, however, the old order 
still holds sway, with success and continual usefulness; and 
to-day we may, in thousands of instances, still say of the 
parish clergyman as Geoffrey Chaucer said of his “poure 
persone of a toun”:— 


“ Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne left naught for no rain ne thonder, 
In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 
The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite 
Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf. 
This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf, 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught.” 


This was an unmarried parson; but the type was carried on 
in marriage by Oliver Goldsmith’s “ Dr. Primrose, vicar of 
Wakefield,” and by the parson of the “ Deserted Village.” 
These three men are prototypes of numberless laborers in 
poor parsonages and rectories throughout England to-day. 


Church Work. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER WEBSTER. 


The instructions given by Jesus to his disciples may well 
be regarded as the standing orders of the propagandists of 
religious truth. The modern missionary can find no better 
direction, no diviner inspiration, than they furnish. They 
present the fullest gospel, indicate the most effective 
methods, and call for the purest enthusiasm. They are the 
instructions of one accustomed to address multitudes, and 
who had the speaker’s highest art and the propagator’s rich- 
est power. Before he faced men as teacher, Jesus had 
looked at Nature’s methods of propagation, watched the 
sower and the vine planter, and interested himself in the 
grain and the grape. He had observed soils and souls, and 
understood the nature of the good ground for the husband- 
man and the preacher. In these respects he was the exem- 
plary student and learner. His academy was the hillside, 
his university the harbor-head. He considered the lilies, 
watched the children, and studied the masses. 

According to these sacred instructions the man who goes 
forth in the spirit of Jesus has to preach, cure, cleanse, exor- 
cise, and revive, or to preach so as to regenerate. It is with 
those who want wholeness that he has to deal. His mission 
is with the pained in spirit. He has to go to them compas- 

sionately. ; 

’ There is nothing better for the modern preacher to say 
than “ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” When he says 
that, he says all. He may simplify it, amplify it, and 
specialize it; but he can only declare that “this is God’s 
world. God is present. All the means of life are at hand. 
Salvation is among you. ‘Truth is around. Heaven is 
here.” The /ereness of God is the perpetual fact to be set 
forth for religion’s sake. When it is preached, there is true 
prophecy ; when_it is realized, religion reigns. The faith of 
that hereness must shine in the propagandist’s face, glow in 
his word, and be the virtue of his presence. 

The world is the same as it was when the instructions of 
Jesus were given, and human nature is just the same; but 
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there has been a growth of knowledge and a development of 
life since then. Present conditions have to be considered, 
and operations adapted to them. ... 

The age is scientific. Its philosophy is evolutionistic. It 
has new ideas of unity, law, and development. Theology 
has changed its front, and is still changing. The Higher 
Criticism is proceeding. Dogma is dissolving. A _ theo- 
logical sickness affects men. LEcclesiasticism is discounted. 
The centre of religious gravity has changed. . Controversy 
of the old metaphysical sort is over. The problems burden- 
ing the mind are éthical and economic. There is no living 
concern now regarding the dogma of ‘three persons in the 
Godhead.” In place of it have come anxiety about the 
domestic trinity,— father, mother, and child,— and concern 
regarding the economic trilogy,—rent, profit, and wages. 
The problems of industry are felt to be closer than those of 
divinity. The atonement that men are interested in now is 
not the theological, but the social one,—the atonement of 
man with man. Not of heaven and hell, with the great gulf 
fixed between them, do men think so much as of wealth and 
poverty, with the actual abyss separating. The Church is no 
longer a sheepfold into which men are driven, The minister 
has a rival in the magazine. The pulpit has to reck 1 with 
the press. Outside the Church, in critical vexation or in 
bitter animosity, many of the best minds stand. ‘There is a 
moral enthusiasm in action which has parted company with 
every church and with all forms of religion. What has the’ 
free, rational propagandist to say and do in these circum- 
stances? He has to realize that he is more needed than 
ever. It was the religious disease of his day that required 
the preaching of Jesus. The spiritual sickness of the time 
calls for the religious rationalist to-day. The doctrinal 
loosening and drifting give him his opportunity. The time 
of conscious evolution is his time. 

There are three specific ideas which he is required to 
advocate. 

1. The Universal Evolutionary Activity of God— He is 
entitled to urge that idea as a positive philosophy. Science 
attests the universality of the power working through Nature, 
moulding man; and Conscience clothes that power with 
Fatherhood. The orthodox preacher speaks of the Father- 
hood of God, but always with a limit. He makes it apply to 
the “elect ” and “believers ” only, and says it ends with the 
grave for others. The Unitarian propagandist has to 
present the idea in its full universality. That is his specific 
work. ‘There is no other ready to declare,— 


“ Free as the sun and air it is 
Of latitudes and boundaries.” 


He will be charged with asserting an “exaggerated doctrine 
of God’s Fatherhood,” but he must in no wise narrow or 
obscure the idea. The dwindling religion needs its exhilarat- 
ing influence. The faith of it is required to regenerate 
spiritual life. It is the treasure which he has to carry out 
to men. 
2. The Humanity of Jesus— The propagator of rational 
religion has to affirm the natural humanity of Jesus. That 
affirmation is needed to protect the unity of God and secure 
the directness of religious worship. No orthodox propagan- 
dist holds this idea in its simplicity. The popular preacher 
affirms the humanity of Jesus, but confusingly adds the 
dogma of Deity. He lays more emphasis than he used to 
do on the humanity, but he none the less magnifies the idea 
of deificness. Indeed, he asserts that the Deity of Jesus was 
settled in theology long ago, and never again can be touched, 
as if Augustine and Calvin were absolute assessors of belief. 
He admits that the humanity of Jesus opens up “a great 
field which able and thoughtful men are now exploring,” but 
gives no credit to the pioneers of that field. It is laid upon 
the rationalistic preacher to make it clear that there is an 
infinite distinction between God and Jesus,—a distinction, 
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however, which does not dissolve their oneness in spirit, nor, 
while exalting one to supreme place, derogate from the 
honor due to the other as Son of Man. - 

3. The Character of the, Bible— With regard to that the 
modern propagandist of religious truth has to declare that 
the writings composing the Bible are selections made from 
the remnant of a national literature, and to assert the right 
of reason to revise the selection and put its own value on the 
words of Scripture. In this connection he has to affirm that 
the living sphere of God’s revelation is the universe, and 
that the human mind itself in its intelligence is the organ of 
God’s inspiration. He has to exalt the soul above a book, 
and teach men that religion arises from the sanctification of 
personal faculty, not from belief in texts of Scripture.— /7- 
guirer. : 


Self-vindication of Spiritual Law. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Uni‘arians are sometimes confronted by the question, 
Since you make so much of character, how are you assured 
that what you call character is a fundamental thing,— one of 
the “eternal verities,” and not merely a moral convention 
established by universal assent? 

The question is remote and casuistical, like so many others, 
put to the Church simply for effect. Yet I think it can be 
answered, definitely and conclusively enough, if we go back 
to the point from which it starts; namely, the origin of the 
conception of righteousness. 

We are asked, in effect, how we know that there is a saving 
quality in anything, how we determine the basis of belief and 
faith, how religion comes to have any authority otherwise 
than as “a moral consensus.” The reply is that, finally, 
every religious conviction rests upon the stability and purity 
and consistency of spiritual law. Different denominations 
may emphasize different aspects, manifestations, revelations 
of this divine law; but in every case the formulated belief 
or tenet, or practice or inculcation, is vindicated by its har- 
mony with the law out of which it issues. 

Now character is simply human life brought into corre- 
spondence and harmony with the laws that govern the 
spiritual universe. In one sense, it is the microcosm of that 
universe ; and, in another and equally pertinent sense, its 
macrocosm, because its culmination and flower. But, essen- 
tially, in every way, character is the human embodiment of 
spiritual law ; and we make much of it because it is the ap- 
plication to life of the enduring moral principles of the uni- 
verse. 

These principles vindicate themselves, and therefore are 
scientifically trustworthy, so far as science has any authority 
in the spiritual realm. They vindicate themselves by their 
effect upon human consciousness. It is a curious and very 
significant fact that law of any kind is capable of being 
tested by its effect upon the consciousness of man. For in- 
stance, in judicial proceedings, lawyers know perfectly well 
that arbitrary and unjust and offensive laws carry with them 
no sense of fault or guilt in their infringement; and it is prac- 
tically impossible to make a jury convict a man of guilt, no 
matter how plainly and strongly the law may be written upon 
the statute book, when the charge against him conflicts with 
innate, universal notions of right and wrong. Channing says 
in his fine essay on “ Spiritual Freedom ” ; — 

“ Arbitrary and offensive laws invite offence, and take from 
disobedience the consciousness of guilt. It is even wise to 
abstain from laws which, however wise and good in them- 
selves, have the semblance of inequality, which find no re- 
sponse in the heart of the citizen, and which will be evaded 
with little remorse.” 

The final test of law, so far as man is concerned, is its 
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appeal to human consciousness. We cannot go back of that 
for the vindication of anything in the spiritual universe ; and, 
so far as science invades the spiritual realm at all, it must 
abide by the decisions of this supreme tribunal. An ear 

The self-vindication of spiritual law is the vindication of 
character, which is its human embodiment. The same prin- 
ciples apply in both cases. Character is right when it exists 
without the sense of disobedience and guilt. And right 
character is scientifically or philosophically vindicated and 
established in precisely the same way as right law,— by good 
report of human consciousness. It is right that Unitarians 
should magnify character if they magnify spiritual law. it 
would be disastrously inconsistent to do otherwise,— as in- 
consistent as the neglect and contempt of good behavior on 
the part of a community sustained and protected by just legal 
enactments. In magnifying character, Unitarians take the 
philosophical and fundamental view of religion, basing sanc- 
tification on conformity to spiritual law, which is the only 
safe basis for the life of the soul. Unitarianism says to the 
world, “ Believe according to universal human convictions, 
and then live according to universal human conscience.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The truly great and good in affliction bear a countenance 
more princely than they are wont; for it is the temper of the 
highest hearts, like the palm-tree, to strive most upwards 
when most burdened.— Sir Philip Sidney. 


ed 


Prayer does not directly take away a trial or its pain, any 
more than a sense of duty directly takes away the danger of 
infection; but it preserves the strength of the whole spiritual 
fibre, so that the trial does not pass into temptation to sin. 
Stopford Brooke. 

& 


It is a conquest when we can lift ourselves above the 
annoyance of circumstances over which we have no control: 
but it is a greater victory when we can make those circum- 
stances our helpers, when we can appreciate the good there 
is in them.— Zucy Larcom. 

ad 


I can wish for you the things I hold good things,— a deep, 
intense love for one higher and stronger than yourself, or 
that peace and joy which come, one sees, to some elect nat- 
ures who have got rid of the achings and yearnings of self, 
and live in the life of others.— George S. Merriam. 


a 


So much we miss 
If love is weak, so much we gain 
If love is strong, God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain 
To teach us this. 
“‘ Love’s Fulfilling,” Helen Hunt Jackson. 


a 


And, thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which, in bending, upraises it, 
too) 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-com 
plete, 
As, by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to his feet. 
— hobert Browning. 
& 


_ No man can learn what he has not preparation for learn- 
ing, however near to his eyes is the object. 
Our eyes are holden that we cannot see things that stare 


= 
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us in the face until the hour arrives when the mind is 
ripened. Then we behold them, and the time when we saw 
them not is like a dream.— Emerson. 


Che Pulpit. 


An Epistle to Unitarians.* 


BY REV. H. C. DE LONG. 


_ This is not a pope’s encyclical. It is not even a bishop’s 
circular letter. It is only a familiar epistle to Unitarians by 
one of them. ... May I begin by congratulating you upon 
the ancient and honorable name by which we are known, and 
in which we have reason to rejoice? It stands almost alone 
amidst the sect-names as one too large and inclusive to 
»permit of the sect-spirit. It comes down to us across the 
centuries with the impress upon it of one who, gathering 
into himself the best in the religion to which he was heir, 
said, “God is one,” and set the faith that sprang from him 
to the tune of the highest unity. Whenever the name we 
bear meets with derision and scorn, our readiest and most 
effective reply is that it was good enough for the founder of 
the noblest religion of the world, and we are not ashamed to 
be fellow-believers with him. It has also the unconscious 
testimony of those who disown it, who, however they may 
play with their hypostases and transform them into persons, 
always conclude with saying, Yet there are not three Gods, 
but one God. Further, the name carries with it the history 
of some of the finest souls, who for their testimony on its 
behalf endured suffering and martyrdom, sowing the seeds 
of liberty whose harvest we have gathered. 

This inclusive name is ours; and never was it so rich in 
meaning as now, when the growing thought of man has made 
the idea of unity the supreme expression of the order and 
harmony of the universe. Not alone have the imperfect 
Gods retired and given place to God as one, but all the 
varied facts and laws, each with its separate field, have been 
marshalled under the supreme conception of unity working in 
all and through all.... : 

When we say God is one, we are putting in the terms of re- 
ligion what the scientist means when he says the universe is 
one, that a law of order binds all the facts of all the worlds 
together. If a mind like ours had been present when this 
planet began its career unimaginable cycles ago, and had seen 
that liquid ball of fire shot from the sun, it would have hinted 
nothing to him of the world that was to be. In the cooling 
of the earth’s crust, in the dawn of vegetable life, in the ice 
age that seemed bent on destruction as if to show that the 
Builder had failed in his plan, he would have had no hint 
that out of these unwelcome conditions the earth was at last 
to bloom in beauty, fruit with harvests, and man arise gifted 
with power to trace the stages by which he had come to be 
as the crown of the creative intent. But all the while the 
law of unity in creation was advancing toward its goal ; and, 
as we read its history, while we bow in reverence at the sub- 
lime conception of the great seers of God as one, we are 
thrilled with awe at this sublime confirmation of it. Happy 
are our eyes that we see it! 

Also, because of the religious content of our name, we 
enter deeply into the truth of the unity of man. Because we 
are one in God, are we more surely one with each other. 
Identity of blood is a strong tie to bind men together, to 
make their interests one. But it is not strong enough for 
all the exigencies of our life. Not seldom does it give way 
under the stress of selfishness and the clashing of interests 
in this mixed nature of ours. Questions of property will 
snap it, feuds will take all meaning from it. Contests be- 
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tween races and civilizations make it an idle tale. Nothing 
suffices but identity of spirit, but a consciousness that, what- 
ever may happen, the same divine fire burns in the lowest 
and meanest as in the highest and noblest... . 

Our belief in the unity of man is difficult and staggering, 
when considered in its natural aspect. There are such awful 
contrasts in his condition and character that, when we look 
at man in his highest and in his lowest, it seems as if there 
were an inseparable chasm dividing one from another. Take 
the most favored and cultivated members of our race, with 
their larger brain, their moral achievement, their spiritual 
illumination, and set them beside the feeblest, just emerging 
from the animal condition, of weak mental power, with their 
life in the senses, the slaves of outward conditions which 
waken none of the aspirations known to us, and you will 
think that it is the vainest dream that they are brethren and 
heirs of the same destiny, that the lowest shall rise to the 
summit the highest have won. The belief is only possible 
when you endow the lowest with the divine possibility of the 
highest, that the possibility which in one is in some degree 
achieved slumbers in the other, and, because it is divine, 
will be stirred into life, and a farther good than the best 
have attained, the farthest good possible, shall somehow be 
achieved. It is a daring faith, but we are pledged to it by 
the very grounds on which we hold the belief in our own 
divinity. God is no respecter of persons, we are not the 
chosen vessels of his favor; and the lot of the highest only 
foreshadows what will be the destiny of the lowest,— nay, the 
choicest specimens we honor and reverence do but illustrate 
the good to which all must rise. .. . 

It is a further characteristic of the inclusiveness which 
is the genius of Unitarianism that it enters into the deep 
spiritual import of the great doctrines of Christendom. To 
say the whole truth about this, we must confess that Unitarians 
do not always have a spirit so large and fair, though Unita- 
rianism does. Enough Unitarian preaching there is that 
does not leave Orthodoxy a leg to stand on. Yet it con- 
tinues to stand,— from the force of habit maybe, but more 
likely from the fact that it holds much of the eternal truth of 
God, however partially it may conceive it. 

We have learned that the law of evolution obtains in relig- 
ion as in all other departments of man’s endeavor, and that, 
however mistaken may be the form in which truth is cast, 
beliefs do not perpetuate themselves from age to age unless 
in them there is something divine, some word of God that 
answers to the reason and the heart of man. Now it is our 
happy privilege, while not accepting these doctrines in the 
form in which they are commonly held, still to be able to see 
that precious truth is folded away in them, and that, just 
because this is so, they maintain their place in the thought 
and reverence of man. Yet more, if we are large-minded 
and wise enough, we see that this special and partial way of 
holding them was the providential means of preserving them 
till man was wise enough to enter into their deep and uni- 
versal meaning. I shall make my thought clear if you will 
consider two illustrations of what I have in mind. I take 
first the doctrine of the incarnation of God in Christ. It is 
inexpressibly dear to the believers of it. Christ as a special 
unique manifestation of God, as God manifest in the flesh, 
comes nearer to them than any other life lived in our 
world, nearer than all other expressions of the Divine. For 
one, I should be sorry not to feel and to be touched by all 
that they mean. In substance it is true. The heart of 
it is that it is in and through man that God is revealed, 
that man at his best is the incarnation of God, and that Jesus 
is man at his best... . 

I choose as a second illustration the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Through many different forms it has been held that 
the sufferings and death of Christ are efficacious in freeing 
man from the consequences of his sin and in securing for 
him the favor of God. What essential truth is there in this, 
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The free mind of our time is clear that the old view of this 
doctrine is not true. It is largely disowned or ignored in 
communions that once affirmed it as necessary to salvation. 
The sufferings of Jesus, then, were an illustration of the uni- 
versal fact of human experience that we suffer for others, that 
the innocent suffer for the guilty. There is no department 
of our life with others in which this is not true. The law of 
suffering presides at our birth, it keeps company with us to 
our grave. You area member of a family; and, as you rejoice 
in the welfare of other members of it, so you sorrow in the 
adversity which afflicts them. Let the shadow of evil fall 
upon one of them, and your heart is keenly wounded. If 
you could feel the woes of humanity, as of this little circle of 
your own flesh and blood, you, too, would be wounded for 
their transgressions. ... 

The principle here illustrated by special instances might 
be carried into other doctrines which, founded on the teach- 
ing of Jesus, have been transformed so that he would not 
recognize them, but which still have a soul of truth in them. 
It is our privilege to go beneath the form in which they have 
been cast to the substance of them, no longer putting them 
aside as outworn conceptions, but regarding them as truths 
of permanent value, which show us our connection with the 
past, and assure us that 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


But now I have flattered you enough by telling the truth 
about the faith you accept as yours, and the spirit in which 
I generously suppose you hold it. But I do not want you to 
be too happy. It is dangerous to be too happy. Sometimes 
it paralyzes the brain, sometimes it stops the action of the 
heart; and Unitarians have need of both. Properly, we may 
ask, Have Unitarians, have we as Unitarians, done full justice 
to the possibilities of this faith of ours? Have we come into 
the place we ought to hold? Have we had the influence upon 
the religious life of our time that by right we are entitled to? 
If not, why not? And what may we do toward the accom- 
plishment of that end? I shall not accuse Unitarians of too 
much intellect. But I may say that one of our faults is an 
exaggeration of the intellectual side of religion. We have 
given the appearance of thinking that the intellectual side of 
religion is chief, but it is not: the emotional and will side of 
religion is chief. To think right is but a part of it. To put 
thought into moral passion, to turn moral passion into con- 
duct and character,— this is the end of religion, this is what 
religion is for. We know well enough the reasons for this 
exaggeration. We had to make good our grounds for our 
difference from the theological conceptions against which we 
revolted or which revolted us; and, in doing so, we set up 
a habit of thinking that all religion had to do was to dis- 
cover truth. It was but a minor part of it. Its more im- 
portant office is to apply truth, to set it in relation with life, 
to set life in harmonious relations with truth, to become what 
we believe. I think the wonder is both how good and how 
poor our preaching is. Considered intellectually and _artisti- 
cally, it is very good. I doubt if there is any other preach- 
ing in these respects as good as that of the average Unitarian 
pulpit. It is thoughtful, it has literary merit, it appeals to 
the best minds. If any people could be saved by such 
preaching, ours could be. But its fault is that it is too good 
after this fashion. No one of us in the pulpit that is not en- 
slaved to literary models, who does not make his chief care 
what he shall say, who does not strive to round out his think- 
ing, and who in doing so does not take something from its 
fervor and force. We read the best books, we preach as if 
we had read them, their style possesses us, and, when we 
would drive truth home, we feel as if it would detract some- 
what from the elevation of our thought; and we leave it to go 
home of itself, forgetting that it may not know the way. I am 
not commending slipshod preaching, nor saying that any less 
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care should be taken with it. But the care should be to make 
it a living message to living men and women who may not 
know all the philosophies, or, if they do, may not care to re- 
member them, but who hunger to have their souls fed with 
thought and sentiment which shall raise them out of all that 
is unworthy in themselves, which shall persuade them that 
they can do this, which shall touch them with a mighty in- 
spiration to compel them. ‘There is no reason that the illiter- 
erate Salvationist should have the masses flocking after him, 
that milder Orthodoxy should, and that our churches too 
often should be like wisdom’s narrow way, with here and 
there a traveller. A layman of a neighboring church, and 
that a Unitarian, said to me, “ Why, our minister preaches as 
if the salvation of every one of us was on his soul.” Good 
for the minister, I say.... It will be a fairer day for us, 
a-fairer day for humanity, when we shall get such a grip on 
the souls of men, and make them feel with new force that we 
seek no lesser end than this... . 

Further, I wish to raise the question whether we have not 
minimized the sentiment of worship and of personal religious 
culture by reason of the undue stress we have placed on relig- 
ion as truth-seeing rather than truth-feeling and truth-becom- 
ing. I turn back to Channing, who was aglow with the senti- 
ment of piety; and I see that this was a strong and constant 
element in his preaching. One of his sermons that early made 
upon me a strong impression, and had much to do in opening 
to me the spiritual content of Unitarianism, was upon “ Unita- 
rian Christianity Most Favorable to Piety.” It was a trench- 
ant criticism upon the narrow and mechanical orthodoxy of 
his day. But it was much more than this: it was a glowing 
statement and illustration of the depth and power of our 
conception of religion to feed the heart as well as the mind, 
and enable us to enter into the soul of religious faith. I 
turn to Theodore Parker, and, beyond the iconoclasm which 
could not have been spared, I am moved by the lofty feeling, 
especially of the ten sermons of religion and the seraph notes 
of joy and trust which he uttered in prayers which were peeans. 
Iam far enough from saying that we have lost this noble 
strain of these representative leaders of the early day of our 
faith. Rather, I should say that never in this generation 
was it as strong_and clear as now. But it needs to be more 
strong and clear. One too often feels that in our congre- 
gations the sentiment of worship burns rather dim and feeble. 
Frequently they are but audiences listening to what the min- 
ister and the choir have to say and Sing, what the latter often 
has to sing in an unknown tongue, rather than personal and 
conscious sharers in the heights of lofty feeling, in the sense 
of God and their life in him which is the deep meaning of our 
worship. Many of those who compose the assembly are 
much clearer that they do not believe that prayer has any 
effect, because they no longer believe that it has the effect 
once ascribed to it of changing the divine purpose and 
making God remember what otherwise he might forget, than 
they are as to the meaning and value of this rapt moment 
of communion with him. Is it any good to pray, some will 
ask, since all is provided for in the divine order of the world ? 
Is it anything more than praying to yourself, that you may 
quicken your feeling for good and your power to do it? 
Sometimes it is a little hopeless to try to clear up so muddled 
a mind, If, somehow, you could stir it to feeling of the high 
things involved, you might help it. At least, it is worth while 
to try. We meet each other on terms of friendliness, we pass 
from one Superficial topic to another till we strike deeper 
into what is most important to us; and by our doing so we 
have helped each other, thought has kindled thought, feeling 
has answered to feeling, and we part as those enriched by 
our communion. This we all believe in, and it is the secret 
of the social instinct by which we gravitate toward each 
other. Perhaps this illustrates better than anything we can 
formally say what it means to lift our little minds toward the 
great Spirit of life and good in the act of prayer. You ask 
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me if ii have any image of him ; and I reply, I have not except 
the belief that the highest qualities in myself must be from 
him, and the feeling deeper than all thought that he is inter. 
ested in my life. ‘Then, as I pour out my aspiration for good 
of which I have caught sight but have not altogether made my 
own, as I breathe contrition for the poverty of my spirit, as I 
utter my trust in him and seek his leading, I am refreshed and 
quickened, and shall take up my life from that point with fresh 
heart and hope. I cannot prove to. you that there is any- 
thing in this. But I know there is, and that, poor and 
mean as my life is, it owes much to these moments of tran- 
scendent vision. Now this is what worship may and should 
do for all of us, what most of all we intend by our hours of 
worship together. You can find as good or better thinking 
about religion as any one of us, your trusted ministers, can 
give. The best thing we can do for one another is to enter 
into spiritual communion with one another, to respond to 
each other’s highest feeling and purpose; and the spirit of all 
becoming that of each will make life for every one of us 
a finer blessing. I am persuaded that, if we could get this 
personal touch of each other, this communion of heart in the 
noblest things, it would kindle to a brighter flame our altars 
of worship. The hour in which it is held would be some- 
thing we would not readily forego, its solemn peace would 
hover over us like a spell, and the “life whereof our nerves 
are scant,” would find its way into us through our worship 
together. 

I should like my final word to be that the church, or, if 
you prefer, our churches, are for the culture of personal 
religion. ‘There shall be no lessening of the intellectual side 
. of it,—to help men and women think clear and see straight, 
to know the grounds on which rational religion rests, to 
understand that religious belief is not something different 
from other beliefs, or that we can affirm in this field of our 
life what we lay aside elsewhere. Nor shall there be the 
slightest lessening of the ethical side of religion. Conduct 
and character of the highest style shall be demanded. That 
there is no salvation but by personal righteousness, that 
there is no magical hocus-pocus to take its place, we shall 
urge with all the strenuousness which in an earlier time led 
our faith to be characterized as mere morality, “Mere 
morality,” if there be such a thing, is none too abundant in 
our world. We have a pretty large contract, if we undertake 
to bring our generation up to it. But I think that we shall 
most effectively serve that high end by means of the conta- 
gious influence of the religious sentiment, that in relating the 
lives of men and women to God, whose morality is the 
source of ours, we shall make it more. It is this religious 
motive we need more vigorously to apply. And, to apply it, 
there is good reason why we should use a little more diligently 
the symbolism of religion, which, we must confess, we have 
fought shy of. . 

Is it not true that our congregations are to a considerable 
extent afraid of committing themselves to something definite, 
that they are afraid to bind themselves to anything except to 
run the finances of the church and keep the parish organiza- 
tion greased, so that it shall not creak toomuch? The other 
organization of the church, which was a part of our Con- 
gregational inheritance, if we still retain it, has a rather feeble 
life; or, if we have allowed it to lapse, have we enriched the 
parish organization so that it fills its place? How many of 
our churches have anything more than this business organ- 
ization? How many of them have any form of receiving 
members to the religious fellowship for which the church 
exists? How many of us who are ministers have been afraid 
of committing our people to it? But people take upon them- 
selves definite obligations elsewhere. They cannot form a 
copartnership without it, they cannot join. a secret society 
without it, they cannot marry without it. It needs no creed, 
of which we have been justly jealous. It needs only a bond 
of union. [If there is a better one than this, we should like 
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to know of it. “In the love of the truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of God and the service 
of man.” I should like to see that stand as the preamble to 
all our parish organizations, and think our churches would 
be stronger and devouter if at regular intervals all who con- 
stitute them, the young as they come to maturity, would take 
upon themselves this bond and were publicly pledged to it. 

We know, too, into what “ innocuous desuetude ” the service 
of the communion has sometimes fallen among us, and often 
we know the reason for it. It is a part of the same habit 
I have just been dwelling on. A certain superstition, shall I 
say, has clung to it from the old faith we have left behind. 
It seems to many to imply a holier-than-thou frame of mind, 
as if they set themselves up for saints, when they may not 
even be candidates for saints, only plain men and women 
who do their duty as well as they can. _ Besides, the way in 
which it is commonly observed makes it a private ordinance 
of the few. But why not have it a regular feature of the 
worship at less frequent times, the whole service of the day, 
and instil into the minds of our people that it is not the out- 
ward partaking of the bread that is important, but the par- 
taking of the spirit of the service? I have had my experi- 
ence with it in the old way and in this, and I am sure that 
it is a means of religious impression I would not willingly 
resign. It does not matter whether Jesus left this as a per- 
petual memorial to all who love and reverence his memory. 
It is enough that it will help us to love and reverence him 
more deeply than we otherwise should. It is enough that 
on a few occasions in our Christian year we can bring him 
more closely and tenderly home to our hearts, and nourish in 
us the feeling of religion to which I fear we do less than 
justice. 

There is no reason to doubt that the great convictions in 
which we believe have come to stay. A thousand signs 
show that what our fathers labored and sacrificed for, that 
what we their children have helped to build, will surely enter 
into the thought and life of the coming time. For myself I 
love Unitarianism for its heritage of noble names, for its 
emphasis on the great realities of religion with which it has 
changed the climate of the world. Still standing in the fore- 
front of reform, laying its ear to the past and hearing the 
harmonies beneath the dissonance, listening intently and 
reverently to what the Spirit of God still has to speak to the 
mind and heart of his children, I should like to see it doing 
its full and gracious work, blessing a thousand or ten thou- 
sand generations as it has our own. By all our gratitude 
and love for it, let us pledge ourselves anew to send it forth 
on its redeeming mission, and by all that is in us let us strive 
to make it more. 


Prayer. 


© Thou who art the light of all our days, we come to thee, 
that thou mayst rise upon our longing hearts, and fill us with 
the strength of joy in thee. Father, for all the gladness of 
our life we bless thee; for beauty wrought into our hearts 
amid the silence of the hills or beneath the tranquil sky ; for 
happiness unspeakable even amid the fellowship of sorrow in 
our homes; for the surprises of tenderness with which thou 
dost shed on us some unexpected joy; for the widening 
range of knowledge and all the hope of nobler truth; for 
quickening impulses of reverence and sympathy borne in 
upon us by some prophet’s word,— for these, amid the multi- 
tude of thy unnamed mercies, would we pour out our souls 
in thankfulness and awe. Yea, in the greatness of thy love 
thou art not weary of us, who have stumbled and fallen, and 
have scarce dared, or even have not wished, to lift up our 
faces to thee. Quicken within us, we beseech thee, the sense 
that thou art ever nigh, ready to make thy strength our 
strength, and gird our weakness with thy might. Amen. 
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“Bulls” from Irish Pastures. 


jG 


It often seems in Ireland as if words are 
not quick enough, or that they form too cum- 
bersome a vehicle for the rapid and rushing 
thoughts of these active-minded peasantry. 
A laughable instance of this occurred during 
a recent visitation by Dr. Walsh, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, to a remote 
parish in his arch-diocese, the story of which 
I was told by a priest. An old woman hob- 
bled up to his grace, as he was passing 
through the village, and exclaimed, ‘*Wisha, 
now that I’ve seen your lordship, ye may 
die; and the Lord be praised!’’ It was, 
needless to say, her own death the old lady 
desired, after the great privilege of having 
seen a live archbishop. The same’ clergy- 
man told me that he has a parishioner who is 
very much addicted to drink. Meeting the 
man one day, when, as the people say, ‘‘he 
had a drop in,’’ the priest insisted that he 
should take the pledge, for it was the only 
protection against the temptations of the pub- 
lic house. ‘‘You’ve never seen a teetotaler 
drunk, Tom,’’ said the priest. ‘‘Ah, your 
riverence,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘I’ve seen many 
a man drunk; but I couldn’t tell for the 
life o’ me whether they wor teetotalers or 
not!’’ 

An Irishman got out of a train at a rail- 
way station for refreshments; but, unfortu- 
nately, the bell rang, and the train went off 
before he had finished his drink. Run- 
ning along the platform after the train, he 
shouted: ‘‘Hould on, there! hould on! 
You’ve got a passenger aboord that’s left 
behind!’’ A poor woman who had a son of 
whom she was very proud unintentionally 
paid him a very bad compliment. Speaking 
of the boy to the priest, she said: ‘‘ There 
isn’t in the barony, yer riverence, a cleverer 
lad nor Tom. Look at thim, yer riverence, ’’ 
pointing to two small chairs in the cabin. 
‘“‘He made thim out of his own head; and, 
faix, he has enough of wood left to make me 
a big arm-chair!’’ But, despite the many 
examples of ‘‘things which should have been 
otherwise expressed’’ that one meets with in 
Ireland, like the foregoing, the people have 
often an apparently blundering way of saying 
things which really cannot be so forcibly or 
so clearly expressed as by a ‘“‘bull.’’ <A poor 
woman was advised by a charitable lady to 
avail herself of a free distribution of soup. 
“Do you call that stuff soup?’’ she cried. 
““Why, ye only get a quart of wather, and 
boil it down to a pint to make it sthrong!”’ 
A more contemptuous description of the stuff 
could hardly be imagined. Here is another 
amusing ‘‘bull.’’ A restive pony, which was 
being ridden by a peasant along a country 
road, got into a wayside ditch. The animal, 
in attempting to scramble out again, had its 
leg entangled in the stirrup. ‘‘What are yez 
up to now, ye ould devil?’’ exclaimed the 
peasant. ‘‘Faith, if ye’re thinking of get- 
ting up here, it’s time for me to get down.’’ 
I picked up two delicious literary curiosities 
during my stay in Ireland. The following 
notice was posted in a pleasure-boat belong- 
ing to a steamship company on the Suir: 
‘“The chairs in the cabin are for the ladies. 
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Gentlemen are requested not to make use of 
them till the ladies are seated.’’ The time 
I was in the country was just after the visit 
of the Duke and Duchess of York. I clipped 
the following delicious advertisement from a 
Kingstown paper: ‘‘James O’Mahony, wine 
and spirit merchant, Kingstown, has still on 
hand a small quantity of the whiskey which 
was drunk by the Duke of York while in 
Dublin. ’?’—X. X. X., in the Spectator. 


Literature. 


Paternalism in France and Ger- 
many.” 


This is a book for the times. It does not 
pretend to be a detailed history. It is a 
sustained philippic against the ‘‘paternal 
state,’’ and its scathing eloquence is solidly 
based on incontrovertible facts. The writer 
is a doctor of laws, with some German de- 
gree, and evidently of French birth. But his 
intelligent contempt for modern Germany is 
only equalled by his bitter scorn for the 
faults of France. In neither France nor Ger- 
many does he find true liberty. The French 
may philosophize and fume; but they are 
a state-ridden people, whose boasted repub- 
lic is only a bureaucracy. As for the mod- 
ern Germans, they have not even the idea of 
liberty, and but a vestige of the rights of 
a freeman, as an Anglo-Saxon understands 
such rights. 

Of course, the thesis is one-sided. It is 
the passionate plea of a brilliant pam- 
phleteer, not the cautious toleration of an 
academic historian. Nevertheless, the Amer- 
ican public will do well to listen to the argu- 
ment of Henri Gaullieur. Curiously enough, 
he only mentions the Populist and Socialist 
as the enemies of our free institutions. Had 
he written since the Cuban War, he could 
have turned his prophecy of wrath to come 
against the Imperialists. 

The terrible chapters which summarize the 
history of modern France contain few facts 
not familiar to the educated reader. But his 
story of Germany (from ‘‘the collapse of 
Prussia eight years after the death of her 
greatest ruler’’ to the recent Kotze scandal, 
under the present consecrated monarch) gives 
much that will be new to the average Amer- 
ican student. 

It is to be hoped that this well-equipped 
young writer will continue his polemic in 
future volumes. For there is much more to 


be said. There is no allusion to Spain or 
Italy. Yet in both of these the ‘‘paternal 
state’’ exhibits its ruinous effects. Nor does 


he speak of the development in America of 
the machine and its boss, though these men- 
ace popular government no less than Popu- 
lism and militarism. 

In these days of boastful cant about the 
decadence of the ‘‘Latin races,’’ it is whole- 
some to be told that Germany is decadent. 
We need to be taught that any race declines 
under bad laws and despotic institutions, 
or, rather, that it is not the ‘‘race’’ which 


changes, but the social organism which be- 
————————— ee ee 

* THE PATERNAL STATE IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
By Henry Gaullieur.. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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comes morbid, and therefore impotent. 
Americans are of all races, thank Heaven! 
But our strong, mixed blood will not save 
us, except as we maintain free institutions 
and just laws. 

It should be noted that, in his general out- 
look, the author belongs to that small but 
rising school of political philosophers who, 
in opposition to theories of ‘‘evolution’’ and 
‘*destiny,’’ believe that each nation is the 
free architect of its own fortunes. To adopt 
bad institutions or lose good ones is a 
national sin. The tragedies of history are 
the bitter fruit of the wickedness of nations 
and their rulers. This sounds Hebraic. But 
the doctrine finds its most classic exposi- 
tion in that extraordinary but little noticed 
historical satire of M. Renouvier, Uchronie, 
or ‘‘thistory as, it ought to have been 
written. ’’ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT. By 
George W. Walthew. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.— Mr. Walthew’s trumpet 
gives no uncertain sound. He sounds it 
before him on his title-page as the hypocrites © 
generally do not. He calls his book ‘‘a | 
treatise on the fundamental characteristics of 
man as exhibited in his relations to the 
State, and the ultimate form of government 
certain to result therefrom.’’ The title, to 
have been complete, should have had a motto 
from the Koran,—‘‘ There is no doubt in this 
book.’’ It is a criticism on our present sys- 
tem of government, and a scheme of one 
which Mr. Walthew thinks will be much bet- 
ter. There is nothing novel in his scheme, 
so far as its main particulars are concerned. 
He would unify our national government, 
have one legislative house instead of two, 
and a president elected by that house and 
cabinet appointed by it. Moreover, he would 
have the judiciary as well as the executive 
absorbed by the legislature. But he appears 
to be too much influenced by the trend of 
things, as if that trend must be rational and 
just. Yet, while every institution tends to 
work itself out to a logical conclusion, that 
conclusion may be a veductio ad absurdum, as 
in the case of papal infallibility. Evidently, 
our institutions are tending to be more popu- 
lar. The demand for a popular election of 
the Senate is a notable example of this 
tendency. Give this demand for a rider a 
Senate proportioned-to population, and Ne- 
vada might look round for a tailor or some 
smaller fraction of a man, or New York 
might have a score of senators where now she 
has two. But is the tendency to make our 
government more popular, and less represen- 
tative a healthful tendency? In one sense, 
of course, the more popular, the more repre- 
sentative. But in its original sense repre- 
sentative government meant that the interests 
of the people should be represented by their 
men of highest character and best intelli- 
gence, not that it should reflect the ignorance 
and incompetence of the lower grades. It is 
an interesting commentary on Mr. Walthew’s 
demand for a purely legislative government 
that the deterioration of legislatures is one 
of the most striking features of modern poli- 
tics. In France the legislature is far below 
the average character of the people, and it is 
much the same here in America. Of, the 
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Twenty 
Funny . | o: 


| Stories of 


MARK TWAIN «/ 
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— 


They relate to Mark Twain's 
eccentricities, and his aptness 
in making the most ordinary 
episodes appear ludicrous. The 
stories are brimful of fun. 


When I Stood Face to Miss Wilkins in Her 


Face With Death 


General A. W. Greely, 
the great Arctic ex- 
plore, tells here, for the 

rst time in print, the 

aphic story of his fear- 

1 exile of 278 days at 
the North Pole, when 
his comrades daily 
dropped dead at his side, 
and when all waited day 
by day for death to come. 


New England Home 
An entire photographic 
page will show the 
author of ‘‘Jerome’”’ and 


‘““Pembroke’’ as she is _ 


at home: her friends as 
they grouped around 
her; going out to walk 
with her dog; with her 
favorite cat; and in an 
evening gown ready for 
a reception. 


John Wanamaker’s Sunday-School 
The Most Interesting Sunday-School in America 


How it has grown to be a factor in a city’s life, 
together with the wonderful man who has de- 


voted his energies to its development. 


Illustrated. 


These are Some of the Special Features in the October Number of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Ft 


We will mail The Ladies’ Home Journal from now 
until January 1, 1899, and The Saturday Hvening 
Post, every week from now until the end of the year, 
on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


THE SATURDAY 
‘EVENING POST 


Was established in 1728 by 
Benjamin Franklin. It is 
handsomely illustrated and 
gives weekly the best serials, 
short stories and sketches 
the world can produce. The 
regular subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. Both our 
publications, balance of the 
year as an introduction, for 
only Twenty-five Cents. 
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three branches of our government the legis- 
lative branch is the one that has done itself 
least credit; and, if the lower house of Con- 
gress has of late appeared to better advantage 
than the Senate, the fact does not go to the 
credit of its more popular character, the 
senatorial elections being now quite as popu- 
lar as those of Congressmen, unless their 
character is made’ less so by their subjection 
to boss-influence in a more pronounced fash- 
ion. But the amenableness of legislatures to 
this influence is another reason for suspecting 
that Mr. Walthew’s omnipotence of the leg- 
islature is not the best way out. 


MEMORIES OF A REAR ADMIRAL. By 
S. R. Franklin. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—There is a bluff, straightforward, 
hearty simplicity about these reminiscences 


which accords well with the general idea of 


a sailor who is at the same time a gentle- 
man. The writer tells of those things which 
he saw, and the chief part of which he was, 
never venturing far from his main purpose 
nor assuming to discuss matters outside his 
Own province, even when such discussion 
seems almost inevitable. His friendships 
have been loyal, and his attitude toward 
women is that supposed to be typical of a 
sailor. The men he has known were gener- 
ally fine fellows, and the women were always 
lovely. ‘‘Lovely,’’ indeed, is his favorite 
word for the ladies whom he has met, as 
may be inferred, for instance, from this one 
sentence, taken almost at random: ‘‘I have 
met Mrs. Kirkland since; and she is a lovely 
woman now, as she was a lovely girl then. 
She is the mother of several children, one of 
whom I know. She, also, was a lovely girl, 
and is now a lovely woman.’’ There is a 
certain wzaiveté in his enumeration in the 
preface of the distinguished persons with 
whom he has been associated, which does not 
take from the interest of his narrative. On 
the contrary, the honest, unaffected pleasure 
in having something interesting to communi- 
cate is entirely in keeping with the general 
character of the narrative, which, as a whole, 
is well worth reading. Admiral Franklin 
comes of a distinguished family; and the 
first chapter, in which he speaks of his an- 
cestry, and inserts some old letters that de- 
scribe New York in the early days of the 
republic, and a reception in Washington 
given to Gen. Washington, is much more in- 
teresting than genealogical chapters usually 
are. He began sea-life as a midshipman on 
the frigate United States in 1841. The 
Naval School at Annapolis was founded in 
1845, and there is much information given 
about the development of the present disci- 
pline and superiority. Admiral Franklin 
served through the Civil War with distinc- 
tion, and he was present in Hampton Roads 
when the Monitor met the Merrimac. Later 
he was ordered to New Orleans with de- 
spatches for Admiral Farragut, to whom he 
pays a warm tribute. His entire account of 
his services, both at this time and later, is 
most modest and manly. ‘The later chapters 
give a comprehensive idea of the opportuni- 
ties open to one in such a position, and of 
the social obligations and etiquette which 
make up no small part of an admiral’s 
duties. There are brief glimpses of Dewey 
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and Sampson, with foot-notes alluding to the 
prominence into which these names have 
since been brought. The picture of Admiral 
Franklin accords in all respects with. the 
genial, courteous character which one infers 
from the book itself. There should have 
been an index. 


THe MorAL IMBECILES. By Sarah P. 
McL. Greene. New York and London: 
Harper Brothers.—The first reflection sug- 
gested to. the reader of this book is that the 
author began to write it after struggling with 
the conundrum, ‘‘Would you rather be more 
of a fool than you look or look more of 
a fool than you are?’’ Such an impossible 
set of fools was never assembled before. 
The scheme of the book is wholly original. 
A woman endowed with the homeliest traits of 
common sense is snatched without her will 
into the bosom of a family rich in everything 
but common sense. Gradually, the reader 
perceives under the burlesque exaggeration 
a glimmering idea which gradually assumes 
distinct proportions, and at last brings into 
the narrative something like sanity and a 
distinct regard for the ordinary rules of con- 
duct. If one can endure the apparent idiocy 
of the opening chapters of the book, and 
persevere to the end, we can promise an 
agreeable hour well spent with imbeciles who 
somehow contrive to vindicate the Golden 
Rule and show the wisdom of simplicity. 
The funniest thing in the book is the way in 
which the only person among them who has 
hard common sense plays the fool, as a lover 
and friend, and, so doing, saves the family 
from all manner of moral, social, and intel- 
lectual dangers, and makes everything come 
out all right at last. 


BLack Brett Diamonps. By Booker T. 
Washington. Selected and arranged by Vic- 
toria Earle Matthews. New York: Fortune 
& Scott. $1.—The eloquence of Mr. Wash- 
ington is well known. It is the eloquence of 
truth, spoken in a manly, reasonable, digni- 
fied way, learned in a school of wide expe- 
rince and in hours of deep meditation over 
the needs of his people, proved sound by 
every principle of common sense and justice. 
No one can look over this book of extracts 
from his talks and addresses without being 
stirred again by the conviction of his fitness 
for the leadership that has fallen to him. 
They are addressed, in the main, to those of 
his own race; but the common sense that 
speaks from them should find a wider audi- 
ence, for it is needed everywhere. The in- 
troduction by T. Thomas Fortune, editor of 
the New York Age, contains an interesting 
comparison of the aims and influence of 
Henry W. Grady and Mr. Washington, whom 
he calls the only two men produced in the 
South since the Rebellion who have achieved 
a national reputation. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD. By Leander S. 
Keyser. New York: D. Appleton & Co,— 
This number of ‘‘The Home Reading Books’’ 
consists of various articles on birds which 
Mr. Keyser has contributed from time to 
time to the pages of different periodicals. 
He has written out of his own observation, 
and one aim of the book is to give informa- 
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tion that may be trusted. The other and per- 
haps more important purpose is to inspire 
young readers to go out into the woods and 
fields and make observations for themselves, 
and become more familiar with these wonder- 
fully interesting little creatures, who seem to 
most of us too shy and difficult of access for 
real first-hand acquaintance. The interest in 
birds is doubtless spreading among young 
people, and we welcome every book that con- 
tributes to that end. It seems impossible 
intelligent interest should not be 
awakened easily in a subject at once so im- 
portant and so fascinating. 


Miscellaneous. 


Return to Nature is the cry of A. F, Rein- 
hold, Ph.D. and M.D., in his book entitled 
LVature vs. Drugs. Dr. Reinhold is the 
manager of a water-cure establishment in 
New York, and issues this book as ‘‘a chal- 
Tenge to the drugging fraternity.’’ Un- 
doubtedly, it contains pages of good advice, 
mixed with much exaggeration and strained 
rhetoric; but the disagreeable pictures, which 
are scattered with profusion and bad taste 
throughout the book, effectually prejudice 
one against the writer’s methods of extending 
his gospel, and make the perusal of the book 
almost impossible. 


flarold’s Raméles, one of the ‘‘Nature- 
study Readers’’ in the series of Appleton’s 
‘*“Home-reading Books, ’’ is prepared by John 
W. Troeger, and is well adapted to the pur- 
pose which has inspired their general plan. 
They are intended to stimulate the habit of 
observation among children, and to interest 
them in the study of plants, animals, and 
natural phenomena. A preface by the editor 
of the series, William T. Harris, explains 
the use and advantage of such supplementary 
reading, and indicates the way to initiate 
the children in that ‘‘continuous education 
that lasts through life,—the education by 
means of the public library. ”’ 


Captain Antle, the Sailor's Friend, is the title 


‘of a book published. by Damrell, Upham & 


Co., which describes the conversion of a 
rough sailor, who is presented in the open- 
ing chapter as a terror to all who had any 
dealings with him. During a confinement to 
the house, with a broken leg, the conviction 
that he was ‘‘a vile and wicked sinner’? 
took possession of him; and, through the 
spiritual help given by the old nurse who 
cared for him, he repented of the past, until 
he could say that sin had no more power 
over him. He immediately devoted his life 
to telling other men what the Lord had 
done for him, and what he was equally ready 
to do for them. The story of his activity, 
cheerfulness, sound common sense, and untir- 
ing sympathy, is told with enthusiasm. Over 
his grave the following words were uttered 
by a Catholic priest who had watched his 
work and been stirred by his sincerity : 
‘*Known as the ‘sailor’s friend,’ he was that 
and more: he was the friend of the poor, the 
outcast, the despised. Out of the mire of 
iniquity he ‘rescued many a poor creature; 
and whether it was to your church or to my 
church that soul was added was all one to him, 
so long as that soul was out of danger. ’’ 
The story of noble, self-denying lives is al- 
ways worth the telling and the reading. 


The address made by Grover Cleveland at 
the one hundred and fifty-first anniversary of 
Princeton University was a wholesome, dig- 
nified utterance, and well deserves the perma- 
nent form given to it by the publishers, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Its title, Zhe Seif- 
made Man in American Life, indicates its 
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purpose. It*holds®up a highSideal of culture 
and morality, and=points out the responsibil- 
ities which follow attainment. Another 
address, recently issued by the same pub- 
lishers, is Mrs. Humphry Ward’s paper be- 
fore the Students’ Guild of the University 
Hall, entitled Mew Forms of Christian Edu- 
cation, and printed some time ago in the 
New World. The address itself remains ex- 
actly as it was given six years ago; but a 
preface recently written notes the advance 
made since then in the work of a unifying 
knowledge. Mrs. Ward believes that ‘‘we 
are now at the beginning of that transference 
of the ideas of-the scholar and historian to 
that field of practical and daily life which is 
the next stage before us.’’ 


The Magazines, 


The leading article in the October number 
of Scribner's Magazine is Richard Harding 
Davis’s account of ‘‘The Battle of San 
Juan,’’ in which he arraigns Gen. Shafter for 
obstinacy and vanity, intensifying ‘‘blunder 
after blunder, folly upon folly, and mistake 
upon mistake,’’ and accuses him directly 
of disobedience, rudeness, and coarseness. 
Capt. Arthur H. Lee, British military at- 
tachée, tells the story of the regulars at El 
Caney; and James F, J. Archibald describes 
“*The Surrender of Santiago,’’ giving full 
praise to the Spanish officers for their con- 
duct on the day when our flag took the place 
of theirs over the city. Walter A. Wyckoff 
had pleasant experiences in his trip ‘‘From 
Chicago to Denver,’’ the last chapter but one 
of ‘*The Workers.’’ Senator Lodge con- 
tinues ‘‘The Story of the Revolution,’’ and 
this instalment of Thomas Nelson Page’s 
serial contains some exciting incidents. 
Octave Thanet and Harrison Robertson con- 
tribute the short stories of the number. 
’ Johnny’s Job’’ is the romance of a worker 
in a steel factory, combining love, heroism, 
anc graphic description; while ‘‘Drummed 
Ou-.’’ is a story of that kind of heroism 
which can back out after a false position has 
been taken, in spite of the abuse and ill- 
treatment of those who ought to understand 
best. The poems are by Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning, Charles G. D. Roberts, Arthur Colton, 
and Rosamund Marriott Watson. The draw- 
ings by Gibson are characteristically good, 
especially ‘‘The Tenth Inning. ’’ 


Literary Notes. 


The two large and expensive volumes of 
Busch’s Memoir of Bismarck were so promptly 
taken up that upward of two thousand copies 
were sold before the day of issue. 


The many readers who have learned to 
value the fine literary art of Maarten Maar- 
tens will be glad to learn that his new novel, 
Her Memory, will be published in October 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
published a book which should be of great 
interest to teachers of the lower grades. It 
is entitled Zhe Hiawatha Primer ; and it is 
written ‘by Miss Florence Holbrook, princi- 
pal of the Forestville School, Chicago. 


Marion Crawford’s most important histori- 
cal novel will run through twelve numbers of 
the Century, beginning with November. It 
is entitled ‘‘Via Crucis,’’ and is a romance 
of the Second Crusade. The story deals 
with a young English knight, and St. Ber- 
nard and Queen Eléanor enter into the narra- 
tive. The novel will be illustrated by Louis 
Loeb. 
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With the first number for October the 
Living Age, the weekly eclectic magazine 
which for more than fifty years has been a 
favorite with American readers, begins a new 
series, and appears in a new and attractive 
dress, suggesting the Adlantic Monthly in the 
clear legibility of its page. The familiar 
cover is to be retained, but it has been newly 
engraved and otherwise modernized. 


The Prang Educational Company (Boston, 
New York, and Chicago) announce for early 
fall publication Ayeypt, the Land of the 
Temple Builders, by Walter Scott Perry, 
director of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. The author’s pur- 
pose is to convey, through descriptive text 
and many illustrations, a clear though gen- 
eral idea of the art of ancient Egypt. This 
company also publishes How fo enjoy Pict- 
ures, by Mabel S. Emery and Stella Skin- 
ner, a book written in attractive, popular 
style, showing how to get the greatest amount 
of pleasure and profit from photographs and 
other inexpensive prints. 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER wiz be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known, Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


: From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Prisoners of Hope. By Mary Johnston. $1.50. 
The Charming Sally. By James Otis. $1.50. 
A Lover of Truth. By Eliza Orne White. $1.25. P 
Indian Epigrams. Chiéfly from the Sanskrit of Bhartri- 
hari. By Paul Elmer More. $1.00. : 
The Bibliotaph, and Other People. By Leon H. Vincent. 


1.50. 
: From Ginn & Co., Boston. 4 
The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris fas- 


trow, 
Frou Lee & Shepard, Boston. , 
The Boys with Old Hickory. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


$1.50. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
War Memories of a Chaplain. By H, Clay Trumbull, 


$2.00. ‘ 
The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta. By Mrs. John King 
Van Rensselaer. $2.00. 
Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. $3.00. 
Worldly Ways and Byways. By Eliot Gregory. $1.50. 
From E.. B. Treat & Co., New Vork. 
Corner-stones of Faith; or, The Origins and Character- 
istics of the Christian Denominations of the United 
States. By Rev. Charles H. Small. Introduction by 
Rey. John Henry Barrows. $2.00. 
From the American Bible House, New York. : 
Teacher’s Edition of the Bible. Self-pronouncing, with 
Marginal References, Maps, and Illustrations. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. . 
The Master of the Strong Hearts. By Elbridge S. 


Brooks. 50. 
"Taen, nee Empress. By Kathleen Gray Nelson. 
$1.25. 
From the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
The State. An Address. By L. T. Chamberlain. 50 
cents. 


From the Macutillan Company, New York. 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. By Henry Van Dyke. 
$1.25. 


Helps to Right Living 


BY 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Boston, 


52 Chapters. 


141 Franklin Street, - = m is 
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NEW BOOKS 


(a Tennyson. 


Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son. Uniform with the Cambridge Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Browning, and Burns. 
With a Biographical Sketch and Notes by 
WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Indexes to Titles and First 
Lines, a portrait, and an engraved title-page 
with a vignette. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The distinctive features of this edition are 
(1) accuracy of text, (2) ample equipment of 
notes, (3) numbering of the lines, (4) thin 
Opaque paper, making a convenient volume, 


and (5) type of good size. It is a remarkable 
satisfactory single volume edition of Tennyson. 


eANeELstory, of the Presidency. 


By EDWARD STANWOOD, Litt. D. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 

This work is based on Mr. Stanwood’s “His- 
tory of Presidential Elections,” which has been 
regarded as astandard authority. Mr. Stanwood 
has rewritten the portion relating to elections 
prior to 1856, greatly modified later chapters, 
and brought the narrative down to and including 
the election of 1896. He devotes new chapters 
to the electoral system and the development of 
National Convention ; and his is the only book 
which narrates the inception of all national 
parties, and records their authoritative platforms. 
The work is virtually indispensable to colleges, 
libraries, and all students of American political 
history. 


APL Boys of Old Mon- 


mouth. 


A Story of Washington’s Campaign in New 
Jersey in 1778. By Everetr T. TOMLINSON, 
author of “Guarding the Border,” ‘Washing- . 
ton’s Young Aids,” etc. With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This is another of Mr. Tomlinson’s stirring 
stories of Revolutionary days. Two boys have 
part in important scenes, one acting the hero 
in the battle of Monmouth; and Washington 
and other famous persons figure in the interest- 
ing story. 


the Brave Days of Old. 


n 
| A Story of Adventure in the Time of King 
James the First. By RurH HaLy. With a 
Frontispiece illustration. 12mo, $1.50. 

A book of stirring adventures for boys. Giles 
Valentine, an English boy, and Jan Verrooy, 
a Dutch boy, together have a hand in many 
historical events in England, Holland, France, 
and America, such as warning of the Gunpowder 
Plot, sailing with Henry Hudson in the Half 
Moon, etc. The story has good historic back- 
ground, and is told with great spirit. 


=| bak Liquor Problem 


Inits Legislative Aspect. Embodying the 
results of investigations made by Dr. FREDERIC 
H. WInEs and JoHN Koren, Esq., under the 
direction of Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Pres. Seth 
Low, and James C. Carter, Esq., a sub-commit- 
tee of the Committee of Fifty to investigate the 
Drink Problem. Mew Haition, with an addi- 
tional chapter. With maps. 12mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Man, Woman and Child. By M. J. 
SavaGE. 200 pages. Cloth, $1.00, 
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Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his cap! 
Over the hedge he threw it; 
Into the river it fell ‘‘kerslap!”’ 
Stupid old thing to do it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nurse may fume 
For the gay little cap with its eagle plume. 
“One cannot be thinking all day of such matters! 
Trifles are trifles!’’ says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his coat, 
Playing he did not need it; 
Left it right there, by the nanny-goat, 
“And nobody never seed it! ”’ 
Now Mother and Nurse may search till night 
For the little new coat with its buttons bright; 
But “Coat-sleeves or shirt-sleeves, how little it matters! 
‘Trifles are trifles!”’ says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has Lost HIs BALL! 

Rolled away down the street ! 
Somebody’ll Zave to find it, that’s all, 

Before he can sleep or eat. 
Now raise the neighborhood quickly, do! 
And send for the crier and constable, too! 
“ Trifles are trifles;. but serious matters, 
They must be see to,’’ says little Prince Tatters! 

— Laura E, Richards, in St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Pet of the Camp. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


There was in the camp at Montauk a very 
little soldier, in whom, I think, all children 
would take a keen interest if they could see 
and know him as we did; and I am sure 
even to hear about him will cause many to 
remember the little fellow lovingly. 

He is a small colored boy by the name of 
Jimmy. I -saw him first standing by one of 
the generals, gazing up into the officer’s face 
with soft brown eyes. 

“‘Now, Jimmy,’’ said the general, ‘‘never 
go so far from camp again. When night 
came, and you did not turn up, I thought 
that some out-going train had carried you 
off. You gave me a big scare.’’ 

Then Jimmy touched his little ragged cap, 
and scampered away. 

Later I saw him trying to adjust his one 
suspender to two pairs of trousers, which, 
with a thin checked shirt and his small cap, 
composed his entire costume. 

‘*Where did you come from?’’ I asked, 
remembering his small, gentle face. 

**T did live down in Tampa,’’ he replied, 
without looking up. ‘‘But jes’ now I came 
frum Cuba. I b’longs to de boys, I does!’’ 

Suddenly I remembered a story of a ‘‘camp 
pet,’’ about which a friend had spoken; and 
I gazed with added interest at my small, 
dusky friend. 

To our many questions he at first replied 
shyly, as any unimportant little boy might 
have done; but, finally, he gained courage. 

‘*Yes’m, I hasn’t got no folks; and, when 
de boys went to Cuba, dey took me long wid 
7em. I was in de battle at Santiago, I was! 
I was right long wid de colonel; an’ I saw 
de Spaniards ‘all covered up wid leaves, jes’ 
like trees. And den sometimes we heard 
dem yell, ‘We’se Cubans, we are!’ an’ den 
dey would fire on us like murder. No’m, I 
didn’t run an’ hide. I stayed right long 
wid de colonel. ’’ 
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Then, gazing sorrowfully down at his airy 
costume, he went on :— 

‘‘T’se got a right smart suit of clo’es jes’ 
like de boys up in my tent. I’se got a little 
tent up on de hill by de colonel’s, all fur 
myse’f. An’ I got a Spanish pony named 
Buffalo Bill, an’ a little mule named Jack, 
an’ two parrots, an’—an’ dat’s what /’se 
got!’’—with a final burst of pride. 

It seemed almost improbable that that little 
child, certainly not over ten, could have had 
all these adventures. So I asked a cavalry- 
man near by about it, and he smilingly said: 

‘*Ves, it is true; but he left out one item 
more touching than all he has told. He was 
standing near the colonel in that awful fight 
at Santiago; and a ball hit little Jimmy, 
wounding him in the foot. As he was being 
carried back to the rear, he said, ‘I’se glad 
I got de ball ’stead of de colonel !’’ 

As I left camp that evening, I saw Jimmy 
in a side-tracked car, eating watermelon. 

**Good-night, Jimmy!’’ I said.. “But 
why did you not tell me about your foot 
being hurt?’’ 

Down went the melon; and, with all his 
glistening teeth showing, he replied, — 

‘““Why! I ’clare, I don’ forgot all ’bout 
dat!’ 

‘*Poor little fellow!’’ I said. 

‘*Poor!’’ cried a little boy in our party. 
‘‘Why, I’d rather be Jimmy than President 
McKinley!’’ 

Yes, from a boy’s standpoint, Jimmy was 
an object greatly to be envied. With posses- 
sions that would turn a boy’s head, with 
memories that will stir his blood while life 
lasts, the pet of that army of brave, tender 
men,—yes, Jimmy is an object of envy. But 
—I remembered that he had ‘‘no folks’’; 
that his good-night was the bugle-call, ‘‘ All 
lights out!’’ His little round cheek would 
have no good-night kiss except that which 
the wind might leave upon it, as it rushed 
through his lonely little tent, ‘‘on de hill: by 
de colonel’s.’’ 

Again I said, ‘‘Poor little fellow!’’ And 
I wish that every child who reads about 
Jimmy would add his name to the “*blessing 
list’’ in his prayers, and say, ‘‘God bless 
Jimmy, and make him a brave soldier in the 
battle of life!’’ 


Phil’s Experiment. 


‘‘Have I got to rake up these leaves every 
day?’’ asked Phil, with a whine in his voice. 

‘Yes, every day.’? 

‘*Bat what is the use? They keep on fall- 
ing, and make just as big a litter as before. ’’ 

““Your room has to be set in order every 
day,’’ said his mother, smiling. 

“‘T wouldn’t care much if it wasn’t,’’ said 
Phil. 

‘‘And your shirts have to be washed every 
week. And the dishes you eat from have to 
be washed three times a day. You keep on 
eating, you know.’’ 

Phil could not forbear a smile, as he 
slowly raked away at the leaves. 

“Seems to me I have to doa good deal of 
work for other folks,’’? he went on mourn- 
fully. ‘‘T have to pile wood and cut kind- 


lings and drive the cow and water the flowers 
—and things, ’’ 


igen. 
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‘‘Do you have more to do for others than 
others do for you?’’ asked his mother. ' 

‘*Ves, ma’am: I guess so. Anyway, if I 
could stop doing things for folks, they might 
stop doing things for me.’’ 

‘‘Do you really mean that?”’ 

‘Ves, indeed!’’ said Phil, 
“*May I try it, mamma?’’ 

‘“‘If youlike. You may try it for one day.’’ 

‘“Remember, then, mamma, nobody’s to 
ask me to do a single thing; and I’l] remem- 
ber my part. Hurrah!’’ Phil dropped the 
rake over the small pile of leaves, and 
rushed away to look at his fishing-line; for 
he had made up his mind to go fishing in 
the afternoon and have a pleasant time. 

Running hastily to the barn, he fell and 
tore a hole in his trousers. : 

‘‘Mamma,’’ he cried, picking himself up 
and going toward the house. But he sud- 
denly remembered that mamma was not to be 
called upon. He ran upstairs to change his 
torn garments. 

‘*Ah! Two buttons off my other pants, 
and I forgot to tell about it. Never mind! 
I can sew them on myself. I often have. 
It’s easy enough to sew on buttons.’’ 

It took him a long time to thread the 
needle, and then every stitch was a separate 
trial. But, as he sprang to put on his trou- 
sers, he found that they were sewed to the 
skirt of the coat he had on. The school-bell 
was ringing, and he rushed away with the 
torn trousers on. 

But he was late, to his regret; for he had 
begun school with a resolution not to have 
one tardy mark during the year. 

The tear in the trousers kept catching in 
things and tearing larger, until he was very 
much ashamed of it, and was glad at length 
to hurry home. As he again sewed on the 
buttons, he could not help wondering if 
mending one’s clothes were not a little harder 
than cutting kindlings. 

‘‘Never mind!’’ he said to himself. 
““Nobody will ask me to do anything after 
dinner, and I can do just what I please all 
day when I get out of school.’’ 

Returning home, he went to the dinner 
table with a boy’s appetite. : 

‘*Where’s my place?’’ he asked, seeing no 
place ready for him. 

‘“‘Have you forgotten our agreement?’’ 
asked his mother. 


Pale, Thin, Delicate! 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 
( ? the use of 


eagerly. 


A Perfect Food, 04 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. a 

At druggists’ in 2-02., Y,, % and 1 1b, tins, 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone St,, New York Cit: hi 
fabriken yorm. Friedr, Bayer & Oost iibertald: posers 
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““Why, no, mamma. I said nobody need 
do anything for me. I am going to wash my 
own dishes when I’m done.’’ 

““But do you expect any one to cook for 
you?”’ 

Phil stared at her a moment, then gave a 
rather blank look at the roast-beef and sweet 
potatoes. 

“I did forget, that’s a fact!’’ he said 
with a laugh, as he turnedsand went out. 

But there was little spirit in the laugh, 
and mamma looked after him with a sober 
face. 

“*T can’t see him miss dinner,’’ she said. 
But his father said: ‘‘Let him learn his 
lesson well. It will not hurt him.’’ 

Phil went out to the orchard, and ate 
apples, not troubling himself to think 
whether any one had raised them for him, 
and rejoicing in the reflection that, when 
picking-time came, he would not have any 
part of that work to do. 

He went fishing; and, on the way home, 
he had the satisfaction of sitting on the 
fence to watch his brother Ben drive the cow 
home. Ben hailed him, — 

“The Pratts have come to tea.’’ 

“*That’s jolly!’’ shouted Phil, springing 
from the fence and running home, leaving 
Ben to plod along with the cow. 

He hurried to his room. The bed was not 
made; and everything he had touched that 
day lay just where he had left it, which did 
not trouble him. 

‘Hello !—no water!’’ he exclaimed, as the 
empty pitcher flew up in his hand. But, be- 
thinking himself, he ran for his own water. 

“*Now for a clean collar.’’ But his face 
fell, as he saw none in his drawer. What 
did he want of a collar, anyway? No one 
would expect to see him at the tea table. 

But, as he lay awake after going to bed, 
restless and a trifle hungry, he began to 
wonder if his bargain was altogether a satis- 
factory one. He recalled something he had 
heard his mother say about it being impossi- 
ble for any one to live unto himself or to 
escape the duties and responsibilities owed 
by each to others, and that all peace and 
harmony and happiness depend upon the good 
will and cheeriness and loving-kindness with 
which these duties are performed. 

Next morning he awoke, at the sound of 
the breakfast bell, to a keen perception of 
the delightful smell of mutton chops, buck- 
wheat cakes, and other good things. 

‘*Well,’’ he exclaimed, jumping up, ‘‘I’m 
not going to live another day on apples, if 
I know myself! After all,’’ he went on, as 


he dressed himself, ‘‘it’s a mean, sneaking 
thing to try to shirk things. I get all I 
want to eat, and good, too!’’ And he 


sniffed eagerly, as the appetizing smell came 
stronger. ‘‘And it’s a pity if I can’t doa 
little to help on.’’ 

He went out, and had the leaves raked 
before breakfast, at which he appeared with 
a glowing color and a sidelong glance at 
mamma. > 

“J think I’ve tried it long enough, 
mamma,’’ he said with a smile. ‘‘I believe 
T’ll do chores ane board with you, if you’ll 
take me back.’ 

“J will,’’ said mamma, passing him the 
hot cakes.—Our Crutch. 
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A Bad Dream. 


My foot’s asleep! My foot’s asleep ! 
Oh, dear! What shall I do? 

It’s dreaming of a hundred pins 
That prick me through and through. 


It’s dreaming of a hornet’s nest, 
With forty thousand stings ; 

It’s dreaming of a million sparks,— 
The fiery, burning things! 


Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I’m punished well, 
”T was very wrong, I know, 

To sit so long upon the floor, 
And dilly-dally so. 


Grimms’ Fairy Tales were in my hand, 
The duster in my lap; 
And so my foot improved the time 
To take,a little nap. 
— Kate Lawrence. 


His Brother’s Keeper. 


Two dogs are still held in pleasant recol- 
lection in Melrose, Mass. One was a shaggy, 
lumbering, elephantine Newfoundland, named 
Major; the other, a sleek, wiry, little black- 
and-tan, called Kikie. Both Major and Kikie 
have long since passed to their reward, but 
the story of their friendship is still told by 
those who knew them. 

A few hundred yards from the home of the 
woman who owned the dogs was a railroad 
crossing. Kikie had the bad habit of rush- 
ing down the street to this crossing whenever 
he heard the whistle of an approaching train. 
He would then dash along beside the cars, 
and bark furiously. Many a time he had 
been punished for it, but the roar of a train 
was always too much for his good resolu- 
tions. 

One day—the pitcher that goes too often to 
the well, you know—some portion of the 
flying train struck him. He fell into the 
ditch beside the track, and there he lay till 
old Major’s barking attracted the attention 
of a passing friend. 

The little dog was taken home, his wounds 
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dressed, and his battered frame nursed back 
to health. During his convalescence Major 
was always with him, and doubtless often 
said, “‘I told you so!’’ and ‘‘I hope this 
will teach you a lesson!’? 

But alas for Major’s hopes! Kikie was no 
sooner out of doors again than he resumed 
his dangerous habit. Major, however, had 
apparently made up his mind that moral 
suasion was useless, and physical force must 
be employed. 

The next time Kikie started for the cross- 
ing Major followed. The little dog was 
light and quick-motioned, and ‘‘got into his 
stride,’’ as the horsemen say, in the first few 
yards. Major, on the other hand, was heavy 
and slow at the start; and, before he was 
under full headway, Kikie was fifty yards 
ahead. 

But there was a conscious rectitude and 

stern resolve and the force of a moral princi- 
ple in Major’s gait. He doubled himself 
up and let himself out in a way that was 
good to see, and he overtook Kikie within 
ten yards of the crossing. 
' With one blow of his paw he batted his 
small friend over, placed his great foot on 
the little dog’s chest, and held him down 
while the train rushed by. 

Kikie lay perfectly still. When the last 
car had passed, old Major removed his paw, 
with a bark and growl, which said as plainly 
as speech: ‘‘There, you little fool! Can’t 
you learn anything? Do you want to get hit 
by the cars again?’’ And Kikie got up and 
followed Major home, with his tail between 
his legs. 

Many a time all this was repeated, to the 
delight of those who saw it. Kikie never 
failed to get the best start; but Major always 
caught him before the crossing was reached, 
always knocked him over, and held him 
down till the whole train was safely past. 


Kikie never learned wisdom, but Major 
never gave him up as ‘‘past reformation. ’’— 
Exchange. 


A CORRECTION. 
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have been giving sensational values in our Brass Bed Department. 


enormous business. It could not be otherwise. 


A leading daily newspaper of this city says, 
Furniture Company have created an enormous 
demand for Brass Bedsteads by their effective 


demand for it. 
it can merely tell how a demand can be supplied. 
This our advertising has tried to do. 


created by the natural sequence of events. 
cannot give one dollar for fifty cents and not create 
a demand straightway for some of your dollars. 


“The Paine 


We usually accept all these compliments without 


hesitation; but in this case we must tell the truth, 
even though it robs us of all our glory. 


No advertising of any article ever created a 
Advertising cannot create a demand : 


The demand for our Brass Bedsteads has been 
You 


We 
The result has been an 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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Good News. 


Under Laurels and Maples. 


A thousand sounds, and each a joyful sound; 

The dragon-flies are darting as they please; 
The humming-birds are humming all around, 

The clethra all alive with buzzing bees, 
Each playful leaf its separate whisper found, 

As laughing winds went rustling through the grove; 
And I saw thousands of such sights as these, 

And heard a thousand sounds of joy and love. 


And yet so dull was I, I did not know 

That He was there who all this love displayed. 
I did not think that He who loved us so 
Shared all our joy,— was glad that I was glad. 
And all because I did not hear the word 

In English accents say, ‘‘ It is the Lord.”’ 


Vocation and Avocation. 


In an admirable address made before the 
graduates of the Divinity School a genera- 
tion ago our dear friend, Dr. Andrew Pres- 
ton Peabody, dropped the suggestion that 
every clergyman ought to have a vocation 
and an avocation. 

I can speak for one working minister who 
has been indebted to Dr. Peabody all the 
time since for this suggestion. I believe it 
is applicable to other classes of workmen 
who are not clergymen. I believe that the 
make-up of the man is such that the varia- 
tion of occupation implied is always an ad- 
vantage. The older writers spoke of body, 
mind, and soul; and, while the modern 
philosophies make it more difficult to draw 
the lines between the three, it is safe enough 
to speak of them roughly. And, when one 
so speaks, if he have had any profitable ex- 
perience in life, he is apt to say that the 
occupations of each day must.give exercise 
to all three. 

One of the charms and one of the glories 
of the older New England life, among all 
classes of people, was in the certainty with 
which it compelled a variety of occupation. 
What we call the tyranny of the great fac- 
tories was wholly unknown. Nature herself, 
by closing up her operations in November, 
compelled some different occupation for the 
winter months to the farmer who had been 
busily engaged in his fields between the 
spring and the autumn. Our great New 
England industry of fishing was then con- 
ducted almost wholly in the same months in 
which the operations of farming were con- 
ducted. 

Our older readers will remember the eager- 
ness with which, in the didactic half-page of 
the Harmer’s Almanac, instructions were given 
for the use of December, January, February, 
and March. In my boyhood I read those 
instructions every year with peculiar interest, 
—all the more, perhaps, that it was not my 
duty to prepare gate-posts in the winter to 
have them ready for use in summer. The 
interest came from this,—that it was defi- 
nitely understood that the same man who 
knew how to harrow a field and prepare it for 
planting knew, also, how to use an auger and 
a cross-cut saw. Those little half-pages of 
the almanac were enough to show in advance 
what Dr. Peabody meant when he spoke of 
a vocation and an avocation. 

In the handling of the problems of destitu- 
tion which will occupy a good many people 
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in the eight months now before us, particu- 
larly if they live in large cities, they will 
be reminded of the facility with which the 
New England of a generation ago provided 
for such destitution. The man who went out 
from Essex County to catch mackerel in 
April came back to the little shop at the side 
of his house in November, and for the winter 
occupied himself in making shoes. He was, 
perhaps, not an ‘‘all-round man’’; but he 
had two strings to his bow. And never did 
proverb break down so entirely as in New 
England the old saw which says that ‘‘a 
jack at all trades is master of none.’’ 

Here is the ground which justifies the 
establishment by the State of 
schools in which boys and girls shall be 
trained to use their hands. The experience 
of our American States shows that, so far as 
education is on lines where the requisition 
is the same for all sorts of people, the State 
ought to furnish that education. It is not 
enough to say that the State will provide for 
reading, writing, and arithmetic: the State 
is, also, to provide for instruction in all 
those departments which are alike desirable 
for all. For instance, the State is right in 
providing education in military tactics for 
all its boys, because the time may come 
when such instruction will be of use to all. 
The State is right in providing instruction 
in drawing, because, as civilization goes for- 
ward, we find that this is not a mere accom- 
plishment for a few artists, but that it is 
necessary for everybody to know how to 
draw. The State provides instruction in 
physiology for all, because everybody has at 
least one body to take care of ; and he ought 
to know enough to take care of that before it 
has gone to wreck and ruin. It is not by 
too broad a construction that the State offers 
to all a training for the hands in the use of 
tools; and, the farther the State carries this, 
the better it will be for the State and for 
the people employed. It does not follow 
that the State must provide instruction in the 
Hebrew language or the Greek language or 
the Latin language; that it must provide 
instruction in the higher mathematics or in 
the subdivisions.of the study of natural his- 
tory. 

The great difficulty of the private individ- 
ual, or the agents of philanthropic societies, 
in providing for the needs of the unemployed 
in the ensuing winter, will prove to be that 
the people who seek such employment do not 
know how to do anything. The next greatest 
difficulty will be that they do not know how 
to do two things. The spinner thrown out of 
work falls on his feet if it prove that he 
know how to keep accounts well or to carve 
wood well or to rivet iron well or to finish 
boots well,—if, in short, he have an avoca- 
tion as well as a vocation. 

EDWARD E. Hate. 


Discharged Prisoners. 


Several weeks ago a communication ap- 
peared, under ‘‘Good News,’’ on the great 
need of some well-directed organized effort 
in aid of the John Howard Home for Dis- 
charged Prisoners. Now, if Prison Sunday 
is still to be observed, we suggest that a 
practical, helpful outcome of such a Sunday 
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(aided by the appeal which would naturally 
come from the pulpit in behalf of matters 
touching the welfare of prisoners) might be 


a collection taken in aid of this home in_ 


Boston, where. the superintendent is working 
hard, giving time and service, in the face of 
many disabilities. 

This is a philanthropy which will ask aid 
as long as thousands of released prisoners 
come into the community yearly, many of 
whom are homeless and friendless. The rec- 
ords of the home in Boston show that many 
who have received its sheltering aid at a 
critical moment ‘‘are now living self-respect- 
ing, upright lives, enjoying the full confi- 
dence of their employers.’’ We can well 
credit the statement of the superintendent 
that there is ‘‘no more pathetic object on the 
face of the earth than the man just released 
from prison without friends, or friends only 
among the criminal classes. In prison he 
has had food and shelter, some occupation, 
and some opportunity to improve his mind 
and moral nature.’’ Doubtless, also, it is 
true that, even under our Christian civiliza- 
tion, ‘‘there are a multitude of influences to 
drag such a man down again, where there is 
one to take him by the hand and lead the 
way to the better life. Does not the ‘‘Inas- 
much’’ appeal always to us who have had 
our birth and education under constantly 
favoring environment, and to us as believers 
in One whose sympathies were ever with 


those whose needs were most imperative? 
Spa. 


Study of Education. 


An interesting circular from Cambridge 
describes the full arrangements made in the 
university for courses in ‘*The Science of 
Education’’ next year. 
liminary courses: the others are professional. 
They offer to university students the neces- 
sary professional training for the vocation of 
teachers, if they wish to be teachers. They 
also offer to teachers already in service pro- 
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fessional inspiration and guidance. _ And 
they offer to men who have had experience 
as teachers professional training for future 
usefulness. The introductory courses will 
be of interest both to men who propose to be 
teachers and to others, by acquainting them 
with the history and problems of education, 
and with generally accepted principles. They 
are, indeed, introductory to the professional 
courses. 

The ‘‘professional 
under three heads :— 

1. ‘‘Organization and Management of Pub- 
lic Schools and Academies and of City 
School Systems.’’ 

2. ‘‘Methods of Teaching the Languages 
and History, in Elementary and in Second- 
ary Schools. ’’ 

3. ‘‘Methods of Teaching Mathematics, 


courses’’ are classed 


Physics, Chemistry, Physical Geography, 
Botany and Zodlogy, Physiology, in such 
Schools. ’’ 


These courses will be conducted by Dr. 
Harris and Mr. Locke. 

There will also be, for the most advanced 
students, a ‘‘ Pedagogical Seminar.’’ 

Really, the younger colleges will have to 
look to their laurels. Especially Smith and 
Wellesley must ask what they are doing to 
fit women to be teachers. It is said that no 
graduate of either of these colleges will be 
received as a teacher in the Boston public 
schools unless she have learned how to teach 
in some other school or at a normal school. 
If as hard rules as this prove necessary, it 
-would seem advisable that those colleges also 
should introduce pedagogical classes. 


The Reply. 


In the Register of May 20 of last year we 
printed, very briefly, the story—sad enough— 
of a destitute soldier and his crippled wife, 
far away at the West, who by a series of 
calamities were reduced to wretched destitu- 
tion. 

Since then a Massachusetts woman, who 
never saw either of them, has taken this case 
in hand; and, by appropriation of her own 
hard-earned wages, has reduced the oppres- 
sive mortgage debt from $355 to $65. 

She and they have to pay this $65 on the 
ast of January; and any one who wants to 
help may remit any contribution to this 
office or to Lend a Hand, 14 Bedford Street. 
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Correspondence. 


... ‘Niebuhr says that the Roman 
women had rights before the men of Rome 
had. The rights of a Roman matron to ex- 
emption from servitude, to the way (or side- 
walk) in the street, to decorous treatment 
(violation of which was punished by death), 
to inheritance, and to personal freedom, ex- 
isted before a Roman male citizen had any, 
rights at law.’’. - - 

_, .‘**The revival of popular instruction 
in sight-reading of vocal music so happily 
begun in New York by Mr. Frank Damrosch, 
and continued last year 
Coles in his Sunday classes, is to have a 
further extension ina class for children by 
Mrs. Mann of the Boston Training School of 


Music. 
morning at half-past ten o’clock in the Bar- 
nard Memorial Chapel on Warrenton Street. 
This place has been selected on account of 
its central location and accessibility from all 
points in the city. 
be nominal, and within the means of every 
one. 
are up to date in every respect, and parents 
are assured that their children will be under 
the instruction of a most thorough and com- 
petent teacher. 
send any children possessed of musical tal- 
ent, that such talent may receive the devel- 
opment it deserves. 


low, the rich and the poor, the wise and the 


in Boston by Mr. . 
simple, the saint and the sinner, and are 
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The class will meet every Saturday|solitary place be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
As the readers of the Christian Register are 
doubtless aware, Rev. Mr. Dukes of North 
Carolina and Rev. Mr. Gibson of Florida, 
thanks to the encouragement given to them 
several years ago by Rev. George L. Cha- 
ney, are doing the work of itinerants under 
Unitarian auspices. They. deserve the confi- 
dence and should have the hearty support of 
all Unitarians. From their ‘‘broadcast sow- 
ing’’ a noble harvest will in due season 
spring up. 

As the Master says, the field is the world; 
and the ‘‘good ground’’ is the soil of the 
human heart, albeit hard and arid or grown 
up with the thorns and brambles of a false 
theology. No matter: the duty of the 
Christian sower is plain and imperative. He 
must scatter with lavish hand the good seed 
of truth, far and wide as human need, and 
trust God for the harvest. 

‘*It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field, 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 

The reapers’ song among the sheaves. 

Yet, wheresoe’er our task is wrought 

In unison with God’s great thought, 

The near and future blend in one, 

And whatsoe’er is willed is done.’’ 


The cost of tuition will 


The methods employed by Mrs. Mann 


All parents are invited to 


The class is now form- 
””? 


ing. 


The Value of Itinerant Preaching. 


BY REV. HENRY A. WESTALL. 


I wish to bear my humble testimony to the 
value of a form of missionary effort which 
has never been popular with Unitarians. 
The great mistake which Unitarians are 
making is to confine their missionary opera- 
tions mainly to the larger cities, and neglect 
the smaller country towns, upon the false and 
pernicious theory that their mission is to the 
wealthy and cultivated. 

Only a glance at our Year Book will suffice 
to show that, in consequence of this mistake, 
we have, as a rule, outside of New England, 
no self-supporting churches save in the cities. 

Now in the Southern States, where the 
cities are few and far between and the great 
bulk of the population is rural, and must 
continue to be so for generations to come, 
missionary work of a purely itinerant charac- 
ter is clearly a necessity. Nor can there be 
any question as to its value. I speak from 
a wide observation, though from a somewhat 
limited experience so far as Unitarianism 
is concerned. 

The phenomenal growth of Methodism in 
the Southern States—and, for that matter, 
throughout the country—is due in great 
measure to its itinerant system, not less 
than to the fact that it has appealed to the 
heart rather than to the intellect. I venture 
to say that there is not a mountain commu- 
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BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


‘Chile, you’s all right. Des go ahead.’’ 

I happened to overhear a stout old colored 
auntie make this encouraging remark to Mrs. 
Booker Washington, as she patted Mrs. 
Washington approvingly on the back, as they 
were coming out of St. Luke's Church in 
Wilmington, N.C., where Mrs. Washington 
had just been talking to an audience of sev- 
eral hundred colored women. 

Booker Washington and Mrs. Washington 
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nity, however isolated and primitive, —in 
the Virginias, the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Georgia,—where the good- 


natured face of the ‘‘circuit rider’’ has not 
been seen, and his voice, tremulous with 
emotion, has not been heard, as he urged 
upon the plain, unlettered people his mes- 
sage of free grace. Bishop Asbury, whose 
itinerary, filled with heroic incidents, reads 
like fiction, was the first to make that im- 
perviable mountain region known to the civ- 
ilized world. But, since his day, hundreds 
and thousands of men, with scant mental 
equipment, though with hearts pulsating 
with love to God and man, have followed in 
his footsteps, making glad the lives of those 
who else would have been without God and 
without hope in the world. 

When Unitarians shall realize that they, 
too, have a message for all, the high and the 
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began the first week in September of this 
year a series of meetings under the auspices 
of the trustees of the John F. Slater Fund, 
and arranged for by Mr. Morris K. Jesup of 
New York and Dr. J. C. M. Curry, the agent 
of that board. These meetings, which will 
be held in all the cities of the South, and 
extend over a period of two years, are not to 
interfere with the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Washington at Tuskegee. In fact, dealing 
as they will with the moral, physical, and 
industrial conditions of the negroes in the 
Southern cities, they are in a direct line 
with that work, and may very reasonably be 
considered University Extension work of 
Tuskegee Institute. 

The plan is to hold at least three meetings 
in each city. The first of these, a mass 
meeting for both sexes and all classes, is 
addressed by Mr. Washington. The next 
day Mrs. Washington talks to a meeting of 
the women alone; and Mr. Washington 
speaks to a gathering of teachers and minis- 
ters, pointing out to them their duty in car- 
tying on the work begun, and advising them 
as to methods. The first of the meetings 
were held in Greensboro, N.C., a modern 
city of fourteen thousand inhabitants, on the 
main line of the Southern Railroad. Mr. 
Washington’s reputation draws out crowds to 
hear him. At Wilmington, N.C., where the 
second group of meetings were held, fifteen 
hundred men and women jammed themselves 
inside St. Stephen’s Church, one of the 
most beautiful colored churches in the coun- 
try, to listen, and then in the discussion 
which followed hurled questions, answers, 
and comments at the speakers with an ear- 
nestness which showed their interest. 

Nothing like these meetings has ever been 
attempted before, and those who are familiar 
with the plans are looking forward very 
hopefully to the results. Very plain words 
are being used; and, when it is stated and 
proved that the death-rate for negroes is 
often twice as high as that of the whites in 
the same city, the explanation that this is 
due to wrong moral and physical conditions 
is listened to with attention. I have come 
down from Boston to attend these meetings, 
and find them intensely interesting. We are 
now at Columbia, S.C., and go from here 
to Charleston. 

I have been particularly interested in the 
practical nature of Mrs. Washington’s talks. 
At Greensboro, after speaking of the high 
death-rate among colored people, she went 
on :— 

“You say there are causes for all of these 
deaths, —causes for which we are not respon- 
sible. I admit this much, but there are also 
causes for which we are responsible. And 
the fact that there are causes ought to make 
us hopeful, because we have it in our power 
to remove these causes. It will take time, 
however; and it will take wise and conse- 
crated women to effect a change along these 
lines. 

“*Not only are poverty, ignorance, intem- 
perance, the cause of all this misery, but 
downright negligence, too, plays a large part 
in these matters. Colored men drive wagons, 
etc., cut wood, unload ships, etc., all day in 
the pouring rain. At night they throw them- 
selves on to a bed, and sleep without remov- 
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ing their wet clothes. Our women are little 
or no better. What is a better feeder for 
pneumonia and all forms of tuberculosis? 
The men clean streets, sweep and dust great 
buildings, with no effort to keep the throat 
clear of dust and dirt. The majority of 
cases of consumption are not inherent, but 
contracted through lack of thought and inter- 
est in one’s own self.’’ 

At another time she said :-— 

““Teach the boys, as well as the girls, 
respect for the marriage tie and the home. 
Be companions for your sons and daughters, 
if you would stop the tide of immorality. 
A young girl has no business out to a party 
or church or picnic without some older mem- 
ber of her family or woman friend. Teach 
the boys to come home at night. Teach 
them the sin of ruining some man’s daugh- 
ter.’’ 

It seems to me that these are brave and 
useful words, and I imagine that Northern 
people who have helped Tuskegee will be 
glad to know that they are helping on so 
broad a work. 


Western Letter. 


With the opening of the fall work the 
visitors at our headquarters are becoming 
more numerous. In a single day—besides 
the laymen and laywomen, who are supposed 
not to count—there were half a dozen minis- 
ters who dropped in from points as remote as 
Oregon and Michigan. Rev. W. E. Cope- 
land of Salem, Ore., gray, but sturdy and 
energetic, looked in upon us while on a visit 
to the great metropolis of the West, and gave 
us the privilege of forming his personal ac- 
quaintance. A little earlier in the day Rev. 
C. W. Wendte and his wife found time to 
pay a visit —all too brief — on their hasty 
trip from the Pacific Coast to a health resort 
in New York. Mr. Wendte was as full as 
ever of eager vivacity and warm interest in 
our cause, but the traces of his overwork and 
recent illness were very noticeable. Yet, 
even in his weakness, he showed no lack of 
courage; and he certainly left us the braver 
for his coming. Our best wishes go with 
him, and our earnest hope that his health 
may speedily be restored, so that some parish 
may again bask in the sunshine of his buoyant 
spirit and the gracious presence of his wife. 
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Later in the day another of our overworked 
ministers, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
walked wearily into the rooms which her en- 
thusiasm has so often brightened in the past. 
More than once during her years of labor in 
Kalamazoo the Western secretary has been 
hastily summoned to that city, and found the 
minister there entirely prostrated because she 
had thrown her heart and soul into some new 
work that appealed to her sympathy or her 
love of justice. She always recovered her 
health with wonderful speed and complete- 
ness; but last spring she found that her phys- 
ical strength had failed her so far that she 
must give up work entirely, for a time at 
least. She was unable to preach the last five 
or six weeks before the vacation, and then 
she resigned her work altogether. Her plan 
was to rest and recover her health, and then 
study for a while. But she has not yet 
become strong enough to leave home for 
study. Even the present brief trip to Chi- 
cago has caused her much suffering. All 
who know of her or her work will certainly 
pray most earnestly that she may be spared 
to inspire and help in the future as she has 
done in the past. Another visitor from 
Michigan on the same afternoon was Mrs. 
Woolley. She had been spending the last 
few weeks of the summer at her father’s 
home in that State, and returned, looking 
strong and cheerful, and ready for some new 
field of work, which, we trust, she may soon 
find. 

The launching of the battle-ship Illinois 
has brought up again the question of the use: 
of wine in christening these boats, and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union peti- 
tioned the governor of Illinois to use water 
on this occasion. His answer, though cyn- 
ical, was certainly shrewd. In deClining 
this petition, he said that the time-honored 
custom of christening a battle-ship with wine 
could be no desecration of the law of temper- 
ance, because ‘‘the most sacred religious or- 
dinance, the Sacrament, is one in which wine 
is used as a symbol.’’ As an argumentum 
ad hominem, or, rather, ad feminam, this was 
certainly unanswerable; while, on the other 
hand, the use of water, as at the christening 
of the Kentucky, has already called out the 
protest that it is a desecration of the chris- 
tening with water in the churches. Thus 
these zealous and devoted women seem to be 
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between the devil (of strong drink) and_ the 
deep sea (of water) ; and their experience is 
an instructive lesson in the dangerous results 
of carrying even a good principle too far. 
Another more serious lesson which this 
organization is just now taking’ to heart is 
the threatened loss of the Woman’s Temple. 
To successfully combine a great enthusiasm 
for humanity with a great financial undertak- 
ing is a very difficult thing, and it is not 
strange that the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union failed in the attempt. Whatever 
the money loss may be in giving up the 
building, we are sure that, by dropping it, 
the organization will be stronger for its real 
and valuable work. Up to a few weeks ago 
all the thought and energy of its leaders were 
concentrated in plans ‘‘to save the Temple’’ ; 
but, as soon as that is given up, we find the 
Young People’s Christian Temperance Union 
of this city starting out upon a gallant cam- 
paign against the vice of our great metrop- 
olis. Next week public meetings are to be 
~ held under its auspices in every part of the 
city, with the co-operation of all denomina- 
tions, even the Catholics, to arouse public 
opinion, and so enable the police to execute 
the laws and close the dens of wickedness, 
which seem to be invisible to our short- 
sighted officers, save when public opinion 
puts the microscope to their eyes. Rev. 
J. Q. A. Henry, a Baptist minister of the 
city, is to lead the crusade. He is reported 
to have had great success in leading such 
movements elsewhere; and all good citizens 
must wish him the best of success here, 
though it is a much larger and probably more 
difficult field than he has found in his former 


experience. “A. W. G. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston represents only a page in the un- 
folding history of the coming Unitarian 
Church; but, while, as at present, our Year 
Book records the names of twenty-eight 
churches under Boston, Mass., and no more 
than four for any other city between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, so long must the 
doings of Unitarians in and about the city of 
Channing and Parker warrant the attention of 
the Christian Register, and be not unlikely 
to interest its far-scattered readers. 

The gathering of the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows here last week, with its delegates from 
all over the Union, was an opportunity which 
the city officials, as well as the people, were 
not slow to accept, in order to show the deep 
appreciation that exists for the work of 
this popular organization. There was a very 
general disposition to make a thorough holi- 
day of the occasion, and for the three hours 
of the passing parade the whole population 
seemed abroad. It was surely not for the 
show of the thing, for a monotonous plain- 
ness marked the procession; but it was a 
tribute from the public heart to the immense 
amount of real good accomplished under the 
direction of the lodges of the order all over 
the world. In no city in our land could 
these visitors have found ready to their hand 
a minister of the great gospel of Christ’s 
love so peculiarly fitted to represent, and so 
nobly qualified to illustrate, the great theine 
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of their order—common brotherhood and 
the helping hand —as here; and, with unerr- 
ing instinct, Dr. Edward Everett Hale was 
invited to preach before the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge. The services were held in the 
Church of the Disciples; and, to be in per- 
fect accord both with his own spirit and with 
the occasion, Dr. Hale preached upon ‘‘The 
Universal Brotherhood of Man,’’ and drew 
a glowing picture of the progress of the en- 
deavor to ‘‘bear one another’s burdens, ’’ 
saying, ‘‘The philosophy of the devil—that 
every man must take care of himself—has 
been fitly relegated to the kingdom of Satan, 
where it belongs. ’’ 

An event, both unusual in itself and not 
unlikely to have its influence in the battle 
for liberal theology, which is to be in prog- 
ress for some time yet, is the return of Dr. 
J. L. Withrow to the pulpit of Park Street 
Church. Twelve years ago Dr. Withrow re- 
signed his pastorate here, and went to Chi- 
cago to take charge of the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church. Now he returns; and, from 
the text and tenor of his opening sermon, we 
are led to understand that he comes in the 
power of the old spirit. There is no longer 
to be any uncertain sound in the Park Street 
pulpit, and it will certainly be a subject of 
educational interest to note if the old-fash- 
ioned sound orthodox and evangelical preach- 
ing still meets the soul’s appetite among the 
members of the Park Street congregation. 
‘*Park Street has stood,’’ says Dr. Withrow, 
‘Calways for a definite doctrinal belief 
rather than for a nebulous nobody-knows- 
what -to-think-and-say; and it has never 
changed its voice of testimony on the sub- 
stantial subject of apostolic teaching.’’ 
‘This evangelical content of Christian faith 
this church has always stood for, and always 
shall, while Boston abides.’’ Dr. Withrow 
refrained from entering very minutely into 
the details of the doctrinal teaching he prom- 
ises to renew; but he declared it should be 
‘‘strong meat,’’ and cited as an illustration 
that, among the mysteries surrounding our 
knowledge of the hereafter, we do definitely 
know that ‘‘the righteous shall go into ever- 
lasting life,’’ while the others ‘‘shall go 
away into everlasting punishment.’’ That 
Dr. Withrow will make a good and earnest 
contribution to the activities in the religious 
life of the community there can be no doubt. 

The open-air meetings held each Sunday 
through the summer months on the Common, 
and arranged for successfully by the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity, have shown this season, as 
in former years, that certain speakers, gifted 
with the right powers of appeal, may always 
be reckoned upon to draw hearers from the 
simple gospel of the message of God through 
man to men, even from the promiscuous 
crowd lingering about the Charles Street 
Mall. Just what impression these services 
really permanently make on the hearts of the 
hearers cannot be discovered; but enough 
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direct testimony comes in to warrant the 
belief that there is an unsatisfied hunger 
demanding a much more systematic and 
wider-reaching circulation of our word than 
has yet been compassed. Within our own 
churches there has been much quiet prepara- 
tion for the activities of another season’s 
earnest work. Of our twenty-eight churches 
not one is at the present moment without 
a settled minister. Dr. Hale, in the vigor 
of his perpetual activities, has preached at 
the union services during the summer, and 
also on the Common, but does not seem even 
to need the assistance of a colleague in the, 
discharge of his regular duties to his own 
large congregation. At the Church of the 
Disciples a reception is to be tendered to the 
pastor on Monday, October 3, on what 
seems, even to reasonably near friends, an 
incredible occasion, —his seventieth birthday. 
Dr. Ames illustrates the truth of the divine 
law that a man losing his life shall gain it. 
He has given away so much of his own that 
he has received more abundantly; and the 
passing years have less power to erode the 
tenement of clay, frail as it is, because of 
the fulness and buoyancy of the spirit 
within. ; F. B. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Last week brought several + encouraging 
items to the central office. One union de- 
votes its first meeting to reports of all meet- 
ings in which the National Union has had 
part since the annual meeting, and summa- 
rizes the work of the American Unitarian 
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Association, Alliance, and other organiza- 
tions. Such reports for five minutes each 
month would keep the unions working intel- 
ligently. One young lady came in, with a 
happy face, to ask, ‘‘What can we do for 
you?’’ Two ministers write that they have 
excellent prospects of wide-awake unions; 
and one blessed union, Medfield, sends in 
a large fee. If unions would pay at the be- 
ginning instead of the end of the year, the 
national body could do much better for the 
Branches: 

We ask the unions to make a personal 
application of the sermon in the ‘‘Easy 
Chair’’ of Every Other Sunday of September 
25. The fourheads, ‘‘ Attendance, ’’ ‘‘ Atten- 
tion,’’ ‘*Ardor,’’ and ‘‘Action’’ are easy 
to remember, and will make a strong union as 
well as Sunday-school. Add ‘‘Aspiration’’ 
or ‘*Worship,’’ and the sermonette will be 
complete,—one to frame or carry in the 
heart. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 9, ‘‘Our Duty toward Sinful Peo- 
ple: Matt. vii. 1, .2, 12; ix. 13; Luke 
vii. 47. 

HYMNS. 

‘““Make Channels for the Streams of 
Love’’; ‘‘Think gently of the Erring One’’; 
““Wherever in the World I am.’’ 


QUOTATIONS. 


Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, 
lest thou, also, be tempted.—Gad/. vi. 1. 

God’s desire is to prevent men from sin- 
ning, not to punish them for getting into 
sin. . . . Why not quarantine souls as well 
as bodies, prevent soul disease, as bodily 
contagion? Prevent in the world the spread 
of ill-will. “Nip all things in the bud... . 
The kingdom of our God, the kingdom of 
spiritual beauty and everlasting peace, shall 
come out of the graces of the soul, which 
attract and win because they are gentle and 
still.—j7, & W. Ware. 

It is not enough to restrain the wicked by 
punishment, if you do not make them good 

by education.—Clement X7. 

“‘Repentance is a change of mind: refor- 
mation is a corresponding change of life.’’ 

You might pound a lump of ice into a 
thousand fragments, but it would still be ice. 
But bring it beside your own bright and 
blazing fire, and, soon, in that genial glow, 
the living waters flow.—/. Hamilton. 


““°Tis nothing virtue’s temple to deface: 
But build the ruins,—there’s a work of 
grace !’’ — Middleton. 


HINTS. 


1. Zo act for our own good. Whether this 
is to mean selfishness? Are we to ignore the 
wrong-doer because we are of a superior order 
of beings? Or afraid of being contaminated? 
Can we be true to our best selves, and be 
unmindful of those about us? Our own 
growth depends on letting every grace and 
virtue within us develop from the embryo to 
full fruitage. If love fills our hearts, we 
wish to send its brightness forth to all, to 
relieve distress, to make happy the sad, to 
make better the bad. If we act in the spirit 
of love, we fear no contamination, we walk 
as Una and the lion. Our highest good de- 
mands that we give out, if we would re- 
ceive. Illustration: stream or fountain, 
without outlet, becomes stagnant. /uage not. 
Does this prevent our giving any attention to 
those who err? 

2. To bring the evil-doer to repentance and 
right living. Old Testament idea of punish- 
ment, and examples, as Samson. Medizval 
idea,—rack, dungeon. Jesus’ idea, —Golden 
Rule: as we wish others to forgive us, so 
must we forgive those who do wrong. Is 
punishment the only means to bring one who 
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does wrong to repentance? Does punishment 
alone ever bring about repentance? What 
other means besides punishment? If man 
steals bread for his starving family, will 
putting him in prison make a better man of 
him, or placing him and his family where 
they can secure their bread honestly? Is the 
evil-doer prone to evil from choice or seem- 
ing force of circumstances? Distinction be- 
tween sin and sinner. Comparison: letting 
in the light, the darkness disappears. 

3. Zo help society. Asa bridge is only as 
strong as its weakest part, so society is at 
the mercy of the weakest man. 


The Sunday School. 


In compliance with an existing by-law 
bearing on this subject that nominations for 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society officers 
must be printed in the Christian Register not 
less than two weeks before date of annual 
meeting, the following list is submitted, said 
names therein being the choice of the com- 
mittee appointed last year, consisting of the 
following members :— 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness, chairman; Mrs. 
James A. Beatley, Mr. T. H. Eliot, Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen, Rev. Augustus M. Lord. 

Names to be voted upon: Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, Boston, president; Mr. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal., Rev. Augus- 
tus M. Lord, Providence, R.I., vice-presi- 
dents; Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, 
Mass., clerk; Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 
Boston, treasurer. 

Directors to serve three years (1898-1901) : 
Rev. William G. Eliot, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Rev. William C. Gannett, Rochester, Na: = 
Mrs. David Utter, Denver, Col. ; Rev. Will- 
iam C. Brown, Gardner, Mass. ; Rev. Will- 
iam H. Lyon, D.D., Brookline, Mass. 


The time grows shorter in which the friends 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society can 
forward donations before the treasurer’s books 
close. They will be kept open the first week 
in October to accommodate churches and 
Sunday-schools that have been unavoidably 
hindered in taking collections. We express 
the hope, again, that this most important 
cause represented by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will receive wide and gener- 
ous support from the societies of our faith. 


As announced last week, the opening ad- 
dress in the series of Channing Hall 
“*Talks,’’ under the auspices of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, will be given 
Saturday, October 1, at half - past two 
o’clock, 25 Beacon Street. Rev. Charles F. 
Dole is the speaker, and the subject ‘‘The 
Source of All Life.’? This topic covers the 
lessons .in the Sunday-schools for October 2 
and 9. But the subject and Mr. Dole’s 
remarks will certainly appeal to many out- 
side of the Sunday-school. There is great 
promise of a most interesting course of ad- 
dresses, once in two weeks, under this pres- 
ent arrangement. All cordially welcome. 


Mrs. Wells’s new lessons, “Large Truths 
in Little Stories,’’ have proved so popular 
that the first edition of one thousand sets is 
nearly exhausted, and a new edition has been 
ordered. 


There is unusual activity among our Sun- 
day-schools this season, especially with re- 
gard to the selection of text-books, and a 
wise planning of studies for the current year. 
The new lessons, ‘‘Foundation Truths in 
Religion,’’ are selling well, and seem to 
appeal very strongly to certain teachers and 
ministers. But there is a large demand for 
other manuals, such as ‘‘Beacon Lights of 
Christian History,’’ ‘‘Old Testament Narra- 
tives,’’ and ‘‘Scenes in the Life of Jesus. ’’ 
All these. and eight or ten other text-books 
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have been put to press for new editions, to 
meet the large orders. 


Every Other Sunday has started out with 
a hearty welcome from its many subscribers. 
In addition to the variety of reading matter 
and illustration, there will be a new series of 
Madonna pictures. This will be the third 
series, and the pictures will be selected en- 
tirely from modern paintings. Miss Kate L. 
Brown begins in October a series of interest- 
ing sketches on ‘‘Bird Life,’’ as seen by a 
little girl and her companion, who is well 
versed in ornithology. The style will be in 
the author’s bright manner. 


A full programme of the annual meeting to 
be held at Concord, Mass., October 19 and 
20, will be given in the next Register. 
Meanwhile we trust that the various Sunday- 
schools are securing delegate membership to 
the meeting by sending in contributions to 
the Sunday School Society. There is every 
promise of a large attendance and a most 
satisfactory set of papers on important sub- 
jects. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
decided to publish at an early date a collec- 
tion of ‘‘Readings for Sunday-school and 
Home,’’ by Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley of 
Philadelphia. This consists of about forty 
collections of carefully selected quotations 
from various sources, well calculated to sup- 
plement the regular opening service of the 
Sunday-school, and also prove valuable in 
enforcing the class topics. They are ar- 
ranged under subjects and special days. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference will be held in Brockton, Thurs- 
day, October 13. Fuller announcement will 
be made of speakers and subjects. 


The Young People’s Religious Union will 
hold an informal conference at Concord, 
Wednesday, October 19, in the First Parish 
Church, at 3.30 p.m. All ministers, dele- 
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gates, workers, and friends are invited to 


attend and take part. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, October 6, at eleven o’clock. All mem- 
bers are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome. 


The Worcester Association of Ministers 
will meet on Wednesday, October 5, with 
Rev. William C. Brown of Gardner. The 
essay will be read by Rev. J. P. Sheafe of 
Harvard, and the sermon by Rev. J. C. Kent 
of Northboro. G. W. Kent, Scribe. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
meets with Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke of New- 
ton, instead of with Rev. C. W. Heizer of 
Wayland, on Monday, October 3. Collation 
at one o’clock sharp. Subject of essay, 
**Reward and Punishment.’’ Train leaves 
Boston for Newton on the Boston & Albany 
Railroad at r2 and 12.30. Electric cars 
from Park Street, Boston, and Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, every ten or fifteen min- 
utes. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel will be open for 
moming service next Sunday, October 2; 
and the minister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
will preach. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, October 3) 10.30 
A.M. : Memorial meeting for the late Rev. 
Joseph Osgood, D.D. Rev. J. T. G. Nich- 
ols will preside. Resolutions will be offered 
by Rev. George H. Hosmer; and remarks 
will come from Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, Rev. 
J. W. Day, and several other ministers. The 
public invited. 


Rev. T. E. Allen will start a new relig- 
ious movement at Arcade Hall, 7 Park 
Square, Sunday, October 2, at 73 Oe Ba Mi 
Meetings will be continued every Sunday 
evening throughout the season of 1898-99, 
except that, owing to previous engagements 
of the large hall, the meetings will be held 
in the small hall (second floor) upon Octo- 
ber 9 and 16 at 3 p.m. The subjects for 
October will be as follows: October 2, ‘‘Why 
a New Religious Movement in Boston?’’ 
October 9, ‘‘Can we find the Truth in Re- 
ligion, and is it Worth the Seeking?’ Octo- 
ber 16, ‘‘False Ideas of the ‘Supernatural’ 
which have misled Scientists and Theolo- 
gians’’; October 23, ‘‘Christianity and Spir- 
itualism’’; October 30, ‘‘Spiritualism and 
Psychical Research. ”’ 


On Sunday, October 2, Mr. Mills will 
preach his first sermon in Hollis Street 
Theatre, at 7.30 P.M., on ‘‘The Germs of 
a Greater Religion.’’ Doors open at 6.15. 
Orchestra at 6.45. Singing at 7. On Mon- 
day, October Io, the first Fellowship Meeting 
will be held in Parker Memorial Hall, at 
8 p.M., conducted by Mrs. Mills. On Fri- 
day, October 7, will be first Sociological 
Meeting, in Parker Memorial Hall, con- 
ducted by Prof. Frank Parsons. Subject, 
‘*The Science of Brotherhood.’’ On Sun- 
day, October 16, at 4 P.M., the Forum will 
hold its first meeting in Parker Memorial 
Hall, with’an address by Mayor Quincy, on 
‘*Municipal Problems,’’ followed by discus- 
sion. All seats will be free at these meet- 
ings, except on Friday evenings, when a fee 
of so cents for the course of ten lectures, or 
5 cents for single admission, will be charged. 


Baraboo, Wis.—This lovely town among 
the hills is again without a minister. Miss 
Commander, who had won many friends 
during her two years’ service, left last month. 
When the Western secretary visited the so- 
ciety on September 18, he found there was 
some debt, and some discouragement that 
always goes with debt. But the church was 
well filled Sunday morning with a cordial 
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and enthusiastic congregation, who gathered 
for a short time after the services to talk 
over the possibility of having missionary 
meetings, and getting enough courage to 
seek a new minister. The Sunday-school is 
also going on in a most hopeful way, and the 
children listened eagerly to a short talk by 
Mr. Gould. 


Geneva, I1l.—This society has settled Mr. 
C. KE. Park, who has been studying for a 
couple of years at the University of Chicago, 
under the direction of Mr. Fenn. Mr. Park 
has won the esteem and confidence of all who 
have met him, and his work opens most 
auspiciously. It is understood that he will 
continue his studies with Mr. Fenn during 
the coming year, as well as perform the par- 
ish work. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—All Souls’ Church 
opens with growing enthusiasm and growing 
congregations. The second Sunday Mr. 
Sprague preached a strong and wise sermon 
on *‘The Czar’s Peace Proposals’’; and 
every seat was filled, and dozens had to sat- 
isfy themselves with standing room. On 
September 18 the question of the sermon 
was, ‘‘Are the churches dying?’’ which also 
filled the audience-room. The Sunday-school 
is likewise starting with the same enthusi- 
asm. A programme of nine festivals of the 
year has been issued, with a special commit- 
tee in charge of each festival, so that the 
young people will have something to look 
forward to. The Unity Club has already 
issued its programme; and Mr. Sprague will 
give the Unity sermon September 25, on 
‘‘Emerson and Christianity.’’ Much good 
work will probably be accomplished in this 
important centre during the coming year. 


Haverhill, Mass.—The First Parish is 
well under way in its work for the coming 
year. The church has been painted on the 
outside. The kitchen and closets have been 
whitened, and important additions made to 
the plumbing. A chorus of young people 
furnish the music. The Sunday-school is 
flourishing, and eighty-seven were present 
last Sunday. Ten pupils of the Sunday- 
school received prizes for attendance during 
the past year. Miss E. R. Ross, the secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
was present recently, and gave an encourag- 
ing word, as she always does. 


Meadville, Pa.—The Theological School 
opened on the roth inst., with ten new 
students, making the whole number twenty- 
Two or three more are expected. A 
course of fifty lessons in ‘‘Church Music’’ is 
one of the new features this year. Rev. 
Sydney H. Mellone, Ph.D., of England 
began an interesting course of lectures on 
‘*The Philosophy of Religion,’’ on the 23d 
inst. 


Montclair, N.J.—The installation of Rev. 
Arthur Hastings Grant as minister of Unity 
Church will take place at Unity Hall, Sep- 
tember 29. The sermon will be preached by 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., the welcome 
to Montclair will be given by Rev. Amory 
H. Bradford, D.D., the charge to the minis- 
ter by Rev. James T. Bixby, and the charge 
to the people by Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright. Rev. D. W. Morehouse and Rev. 
William Reed will also take part in the pro- 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte during 
October will be Dansville, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer, 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston, 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 14th inst., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Frank E. 
Green, of Ashby, and Susie A. Flavell, of Groton. 

In Fitchburg, 21st inst., by Rev. Geo, S. Shaw, Alfred 
Es Drewer, of Saugus, and Roxie E. Gipson, of Fitch- 

urg. 

In Ashby, 24th inst., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Charles B. 
Stewart and Mrs. Mary McLean, both of Ashby. 

In Dorchester, 21st inst., by Rev. George Herbert 
Hosmer, William E. Curtis, of Salem, and Edith M. 
Parlin, of Dorchester. 


Deaths. 


In Cambridge, 19th inst., Evelyn A. be as widow of 
Augustus Anson Whitney and daughter of the late Samuel 
Sawyer of Cambridge. 


OBITUARY. 


The village of Walpole, N.H., has met with an irrepa- 
rable loss in the death, on the s8th inst., of Mrs. Martha 
Eleanor Peck, widow of Philip Peck, daughter of Hon. 
Thomas Bellows, and grand-daughter of Col. Benjamin 
Bellows, founder of the town. 

The oldest surviving member of her branch of the Bel- 
lows family, her home has for years been a sort of family 
shrine, frequented by relatives from far and near. There 
they always felt sure of a cordial welcome. There they were 
always glad to meet in Mrs. Peck a sturdy and gracious 
representative of the best traditions of the family, who had 
not lost interest in the life and affairs of to-day. 

Strong in body and mind, tenacious of opinions carefully 
formed, she was a typical New England matron, skilful 
and devoted to the affairs of her household. Her memory 
will be carefully cherished, and the attractive home 
maintained by her only surviving son, Thomas Bellows 
Peck, one of our most honored citizens and the author of 
the interesting and valuable “Bellows Genealogy.” 

R. N. B, 
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gramme. Mr. Grant is a native of New 
Vork City, and graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1887. He remained at Cornell for 
post-graduate work, and continued as regis- 
trar and secretary of the university until 
1890. Having withdrawn from the Presbyte- 
rian Church, he accepted the pastorate of an 
independent society in Freeville, N.Y., in 
1889; and a year later he came into full 
Unitarian fellowship. In 1890-92 he was 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak., and then came to Newburg, 
N.Y., where he has remained until called to 
Montclair. 


Needham, Mass.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church resumed its services September 
4, the church family greeting their minister 
and each other with cordial delight in their 
new surroundings. During the six weeks’ 
vacation the meeting-house was thoroughly 
renovated and painted outside, and within 
newly frescoed, carpeted, and lighted by 
electricity. The chapel and parlor were 
likewise freshly decorated. Best of all was 
the beautiful new pipe-organ, given by one 
of the members of the parish, Mr. F. P. 
Glover, for which an addition was built to 
the church in the rear of the pulpit. The 
Wellesley Congregational church, formerly 
the Second Church of Needham (before the 
division of the town), will celebrate its one 
hundredth anniversary October 2 and 3, and 
has sent a cordial invitation to this First 
Church of Needham (organized in 1720, and 
holding public worship since 1711) to attend 
all the meetings. 


Streator, Ill—When Mr. Backus came to 
the society in this city, he found many of 
the discouragements and perplexities that 
beset new societies which have not outlived 
the experimental period of life in a hall. 
But he has managed his year’s work so well 
that he has~a church home that is to be 
finished for occupancy early in November, 
at a total cost of some $8,000. The lot faces 
the large park that is in the centre of the 
city, and cost $3,025. The church structure 
is of brick, with a front of rock-faced pav- 
ing blocks, made to imitate red granite. It 
is two stories high, and has a tower on oné 
corner, also made of these blocks, which 
gives it a very unique and ornamental front. 
On the ground floor is a kitchen, with other 
smaller rooms, and a hall-with a fine maple 
floor, where the church socials and the Sun- 
day-school will be held, as well as the sew- 
ing-school and kindergarten. Upstairs there 
is an audience-room and parlor, which can 
be thrown together, and will seat four hun- 
dred people. There is a recess back of the 
pulpit for a large organ, the fund for which 
is being raised. Circular oak pews have 
been purchased for the audience-room, and 
the building will be heated by a hot-air blast 
through a central brick conductor. 


St. John, N.B.—After a month’s vacation 
spent with friends at North Pembroke, 
Mass., the pastor, Rev. Stanley M. Hunter, 
and wife, have returned to the active duties 
of the church. On the last Sunday of vaca- 
tion, August 28, Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chi- 
cago preached to a good congregation, and 
again on September 11. Mr. Fenn has 
made many friends during his holiday in St. 
John. He found the movement here in a 
revived and progressive condition. At their 
last meeting the Alliance elected Mrs. Hunter 
as president. The Alliance is preparing for 
a bazaar in November, with a view to the 
social and financial increase of the society. 
The Sunday-school and Unity Club are get- 
ting under way, and the indications are for 
a strenuous and profitable year’s work. Rey. 
J. C. Perkins of Portland, Me., visited St. 


John September 24; but his visit was too 
brief. 
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Wollaston, Mass.— The church opens 
after its usual vacation, with more vigor and 
with broader interests than ever before. 
Much of the added strength comes from the 
amalgamation of the women’s societies into 
one organization; namely, the Women’s Alli- 
ance, of which Mrs. Blanche Pentecost Bag- 
ley is president. It is already one of the 
largest Branches in the country, the member- 
ship at the first meeting, September 21, 
being one hundred and five, which, judging 
from the interest now manifested, will doubt- 
less reach one hundred and fifty before the 
year is out. 


The New England Associate Alli- 
ance.—The Branch of the Alliance connected 
with the First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
minister), extends a cordial invitation to all 
the New England Branches to meet with it 
on Thursday, October 13. Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells will preside. Exercises will begin 
at 10.15 A.M. The programme will be as 
follows: Morning session: address of wel- 
come, Rev. Walter F. Greenman; ‘‘The Al- 
liance and Women’s Clubs,’’ Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield; ‘‘The Alliance from the Standpoint 
of the Minister,’’ Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood; 
‘“«The Cheerful Letter Exchange,’’ Miss Ber- 
tha Langmaid. Afternoon session at 1.45 
p.M.: ‘‘Children’s Literature,’’ Mrs. Mary 
P. Wells Smith; ‘‘ Young People’s Religious 
Union,’’ Miss Olive A. Prescott. The 
papers will be followed by a general discus- 
sion, to be opened by Mrs. Jeannette B. 
Damon of Brookline, N.H. 


Frederic W. Lincoln. 


Hon. Frederic W. Lincoln, seven terms 
mayor of Boston, died at his residence in 
Dorchester September 13, after an illness of 
only two days. 

Frederic Walker Lincoln was born in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 27, 1817. He was a son of Louis 
and Mary (Knight) Lincoln, and a grandson 
of Amos Lincoln, a member of the ‘‘tea- 
party,’’ and captain of an artillery company 
during the Revolutionary War, who married 
a daughter of Paul Revere. His public 
positions had been many. He had been in 
the legislature many times, was first presi- 
dent of the Commercial Club, was president, 
from 1854 to 1856, of the Massachusetts 
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Charitable Mechanic Association, was for 
eleven years chairman of the Boston Board of 
Overseers of the Poor, was for over forty 
years treasurer of the Young Men’s Benevo- 
lent Society, and for thirty-five years served 
as treasurer of the Second Church in Boston. 

In 1858 he was made mayor of Boston, 
serving until 1860. He was again elected in 
1863, and served until 1866. Through the 
troublous war times he was the most promi- 
nent figure in Boston municipal affairs, and 
throughout that period displayed the quali- 
ties of a safe, judicious, and sturdy execu- 
tive. By the prompt use of a military force 
he crushed out an incipient rebellion in the 
form of draft riots in Boston. 

The funeral services were conducted at the 
Second Church by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
pastor of the church, and Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton. Mr. Van Ness paid an appreciative 
tribute to the thoughtful and constant ser- 
vices Mr. Lincoln had given to the church, 
as well as to the interests of the community, 
and said in part :— 

‘<T must testify to the position of him who 
stood at the head of this church. An organ- 
ization as old as this, some two hundred and 
fifty years old, must have had its vicissitudes 
and its dark days; and this church had them. 
But, through them all, although harassed 
by public cares, his thought and attention 
were here. As superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school and as treasurer, he stood nobly 
by. As he sat here in his place in the cen- 
tre, every Sunday, and as he performed the 
duties of his positions among us, how he 
shamed our weaker natures! His threescore 
and more years he lived not only in years, 
but also in accomplishment. As ripened 
fruit is touched by the kindly wind, so he, 
touched by the kindly hand of death, has 
only gone before us.’”’ 


The manufacture of some of the finest 
French tapestry is so slow that an artist can- 
not produce more than a quarter of a square 
yard in a year. 


The story is told of a hostess in the Border 
district who gave a party, many of the guests 
arriving on bicycles. To prevent confusion, 
the housekeeper gave a ticket to each cyclist 
on arrival, and carefully pinned a correspond- 
ing one on the tire of his or her bicycle. 
There was much lamentation over punctured 
tires, as the guests prepared to depart. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


OOD painting costs no more than 

bad painting—in fact, it costs less. 

Good painting is done with Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 


Bad 


painting is done with any of the mixtures of 
«Barytes, Zinc, Silica, Whiting, etc., etc., 
which are often branded and sold as “‘ White 
Lead,” ‘“ Pure White Lead,” “Tinted Lead,” 
“Colored Lead,” etc., etc. You can avoid 
bad painting by making sure that the brand 
(See list of brands of White Lead 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER.BAUMAN 
Pitisburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL ec 
SOUTHERN 1S right. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 1 D 
Philadelphia. which are genuine). 
CELE. Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


__ able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 Willham St., New York. ‘ 
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Father Delano. 


—_—_ 


Though he was called ‘‘Father’”’ 
circle of spiritual kindred, he 
priest by any act of ecclesiastical ordination. 
Familiarly known as ‘‘Uncle Nat,’’ he was 
the patriarch of his village ; and he watched 
over its spiritual interests with a paternal 
care that never wearied. Green Harbor will 
be green in the memory of many because 
Nathaniel C. Delano lived there. He was 
a landmark in the community. He seemed 
indeed like one of a far-off generation when 
it was remembered that he was intimately 
acquainted with Daniel Webster, and was in 
his employment as fisherman and farm-helper 
for years. Born in Duxbury in 1811, his 
life comes but thirteen years short of a cen- 
tury. Though bent with the burden of years 
and suffering the infirmities of age, so long 
as he could make another heart happier, he 
was glad to stay. 

He was of direct Pilgrim descent, and he 
was not an unworthy son of such devoted 
sires. He had never been outside the bounds 
of his native State. But his sympathy and 
thought were not provincial. He was not an 
educated man, judged by the standards of 
the schools. Yet he was a man of sweet 
wisdom and rare insight. Remarkably clear 
and sane was his vision in the domain of 
Spiritual verities,—duty, love, and faith. 
One felt the breath of a pure and vital spirit- 
ual atmosphere to listen to him when he 
talked on the subjects dearest to his heart, 
and nothing else interested him quite so 
much as religion. To him it was nothing 
perfunctory or artificial. It was the language 
of his heart, the life of his soul. His spirit 
and thought of religion was in keeping with 
that of Channing,—devout, loving, conse- 
crated. His belief in God was not a matter 
of the intellect so much as it was an affec- 
tion of the heart. He communed with the 
heavenly Father as naturally as a child ap- 
proaches its parent for comfort or counsel. 
His belief in the future life was of the nat- 
ure of a real experience. Once, years ago, 
when very sick, it seemed, he said, as if he 
had started on a strange journey with some 
one. They went along until they came to 
a crevasse, or ‘‘fault,’’? as he expressed it. 
““The one who was with me said, ‘You can- 
not go any further: you must go back.’ ’’ 
His first words to the attendants watching 
with him were, ‘‘Why did you not let me 
go on?’’ For days afterward he grieved 
over the sore disappointment he felt. He 
lived thirty years or more after that strange 
experience. But the vision did not grow 
dim. <A week ago, as the end drew near, he 
looked up, and said: ‘‘I see the light! Oh, 
how beautiful! I wish you could see it! 
The fields are open! They are filled with 
the light of God.’’ Up to the last day, 
when speech left him, he seemed to have full 
control of his normal mental faculties. 

He had been just a poor fisherman all his 
life. He left no treasure of earthly wealth. 
But he left what is infinitely better, —a good 
name. None spoke other than well of him. 
Nay, all who knew him at all said, when the 
bell in the little chapel tolled his death, ‘‘A 
good man has gone.’’ The funeral was held 
in the church he loved so well. Three days 
before the end, as he tottered out to look at 
the flowers that grew beside his door, he 
said: ‘‘How beautiful they are! How I 
would like to lie down on such a bed!’’ He 
plucked a bunch, and gave it to a passing 
child. Animals loved him, and some of 
them mourned his loss no less sorely than 
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his human friends, Where such a loving 


spirit dwells is it to be wondered that, in 
spite of physical infirmities and the grow- 
ing burden of years, the world should grow 
more beautiful, and the last of life be the 
best? The secret of perennial youth, of pro- 
gressive spiritual life and blessedness, he 
found, and so entered upon the life eternal 
before death claimed the physical tenement 
of his deathless spirit. N. Ss. H. 


The Cambridge Conferences. 


The work of the conferences will be con- 
tinued for a third season. Their leading 
idea, as heretofore, will be to afford oppor- 
tunity for the comparative study of ‘‘Ethics, 
Philosophy, Sociology, and Religion.’’ The 
following programme, somewhat more varied 
in scope than those of previous years, has 
been arranged for the Sunday conferences, in 
co-operation with the University of Ver- 
mont. The lectures will be given weekly on 
Sunday afternoons, beginning on November 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Pha) eo Che 
Popular Instruction most Necessary in a 
Democracy’’; Mr. Thomas Davidson, ‘‘The 
Task of the Twentieth Century’’; Prof. Les- 
ter. Ward, LL. D., ‘“Nature and Nurture ; 
or, Heredity and Opportunity’’; Mr. B. B. 
Nagarkar, ‘‘ Evolution of Religious Thought 
in india’’; Prof. Ira N. Hollis, ‘‘The Influ- 
ence of the Navy upon our Foreign Rela- 
tions’’; Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M.A., ‘‘Social 
Ideals and Social Progress’’; Virchand Rag- 
havji Gandhi, ‘‘The Political and Industrial 
Outlook in India’’; Mrs. Benjamin J. Har- 
nett, “‘The Moslem in India’’; Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, LL.D., ‘‘The Relation of Inven- 
tion to Labor’’; Prof. Amos E. Dolbear, 
‘*Electricity and Civilization’’; Mrs. Ellen 
M. Mitchell, ‘‘Measure is in All Things 
Best’’; Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
LL.D. (topic to be announced); Mr. Leo 
Wiener, ‘‘Russian Democracy’’; Prof. Mary 
Whiton Calkins, ‘‘The Relation of Philoso- 
phy to Religion’’; Miss Jane Addams, ‘‘The 
Taint of Institutionalism’’; Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, ‘‘The Study of History’’; Mr. E. 
Charlton Black, ‘‘Certain Aspects of the 
Modern Novel’’; Prof. Samuel S. Curry, 
Ph.D., ‘‘Ethical Value of Art’?; Rev. Wiil- 
iam Norman Guthrie, ‘‘William Blake, Mys- 
tic, Poet, and Painter’’ (illustrated) ; Prof. 
William James, Ph.D. (topic to be an- 
nounced) ; Frank Russell, Ph.D., ‘‘Relig- 
ious Ideas of the Athabascan Indians’’; 
Prof. Crawford Howell Toy, LL.D., ‘‘Re- 
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ligion of the Polynesian Peoples’’; Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames, D.D., ‘‘Religious 
Symbolism and Myth-making’’; Prof. Na- 


thaniel Schmidt, ‘‘ Religious Life in Arabia 
before Mohammed’’; Vhe Swami Abhed4a- 
nanda, ‘‘Religious Ideas in Ancient India.’’ 
It is hoped that Mrs. Ole Bull will speak 
concerning the impressions of her visit in 
India. 

The director will be pleased to communi- 
cate with lecture committees, educational 
institutions, or the managers of lecture 
courses, in all parts of the country, with a 
view to the extension of the work of the con- 
ferences wherever it can be of service. Ar- 
rangements may be made for individual lect- 
ures or for courses on different topics. The 
successful inauguration of co-operative work 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., and Burlington, Vt., 
leads us to hope for further appreciation of 
systematic educational work in lecture courses 
like those offered by the conferences. 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


- « » 83 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana 


a 


Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND, 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nzicuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
No. 2. THe CONGREGATIONAL MeEtHop: How it is 


worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, $1.50 per hundred, 


No. 3. BEHOLD THE MAN. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
1.00 per hundred. : 

No. 4. Practica, CuRISTIANITY. By Rey. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 5. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey, Edward. Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 6, CuurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. Or Maxine Onr’s Serr Beautirut. By 
Rev. William C, Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. Tue JupGMEeNT: The True Doctrine of the 


oo Individual and Universal. By Rey. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-pay 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS Morive-powEr. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton, $1.00 per hundred, 
MoRALITY IN THE SCHOOLS. By William T. 

Harris, LL.D. {1.00 per hundred. 

Josep Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred, 

A Sout wit Four Winpows OpEn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GRoUND oF ALL 
Rewicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 

$1.00 per hundred. 

REFORMS ABOUT wHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SEermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. : 

THEODORE Parker’s LeTTER To aA YounG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

Tue THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

THE RESTRICTION OF VIVISECTION. By Albert 

Leffingwell, M.D. so cents per hundred. 

A WorkinG THEory in Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CurisTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc. 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred, 

Tue New BirtH AND THE New Typk or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Chréstian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 


_atmanu: JOHN’ H. Pray, 
FACTURERS’ ~ 
658 


WASHINGTON 
OPP- BOYLSTON 


PRICES. 


CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
ST. 


Sons & Co.,. 
BOSTON. 
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Pleasantries. 


What runs best when it is tired? A wheel. 


A signal failure: a futile attempt to stop 
a street-car. 


Kind Old Party (to sobbing urchin) : ‘‘My 
little lad, you shouldn’t cry that way.’’ Ur- 
chin: ‘‘What other way kin I cry?’’—/udge. 


‘‘My husband is plain spoken: he calls 
a spade a spade.’’ ‘‘So does mine; but I 
must decline to repeat what he calls the 
lawn-mower. ’’—Chicago Record. 


Some young geographers were asked if 
they had ever seen the surface of the earth, 
and stoutly denied such an experience, until 
one girl owned she had seen it once, **down 
to Boston.’’ 


Old Farmer: ‘‘That’s a fine lot of pigs 
over there. What do you feed them?’’ 
Amateur: ‘‘Why, corn, of course.’’ ‘‘In 
the ear??? ‘‘Certainly not: in the mouth.”’ 
Chicago News. 


Aunt: ‘‘Why did you stare at the gentle- 
man so rudely, Ethel?’’? Little Ethel: ‘‘Oh, 
he’s a drefful man. He never goes to church 
nor nothing. I heard father say he was an 
acrostic. ’’—/udy. 


Parrot (scornfully) : ‘*Aw! What a hat! 
what a hat! what a hat!’’ Old Lady (indig- 
nantly): ‘‘The ungrateful beast! Vu 


resign from the Audubon Society at once, 
and trim my bonnet with parrot wings!’’— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Grant Duff relates in his ‘‘Diary’’ an 
amusing story of Darwin. One day Duff 
drove with a lady to the house of the great 
naturalist. The lady explained the state of 
her sight, which was very peculiar. ‘‘Ah! 
Lady Derby,’’ said Darwin, ‘‘how I should 
like to dissect you!’’ 


Mosher: ‘‘What are you doing with all 
those bits of card in your pocket?’’ Wis- 
well: ‘*They are tickets at different theatres. 
It says on each, ‘Retain this portion.’ It’s 
an awful bore to be obliged to carry so much 
pasteboard about; but, then, what’s a fellow 
to do?’’—Home Journal. 


“My friend,’’ exclaimed the eloquent 
minister, ‘‘were the average man to turn and 
look himself squarely in the eyes, and ask 
himself what he really needed most, what 
would be the first reply suggested to his 
mind?’’ ‘‘A rubber neck!’’ shouted the 
precocious urchin in the rear of the room. 


Boy (in great haste): ‘‘Me mudder sent 
me for some cheese. Got any what’s good?’’ 
Grocer (affably) : ‘‘Yes, sonny: we’ve got 
some that I can recommend highly. It’s 
made under our own direction, at our own 
dairy, from pure Orange County milk, and 
is of an exceptionally mild and pleasant 
flavor. About how much will you have?’’ 
Boy: ‘‘Gimme enough ter bait a rat-trap 
with. ’’—Coronado. 


Among a batch of stories attributed to 
President Lincoln is the following good one 
on President Tyler: During Mr. Tyler’s in- 
cumbency of the Presidential office he ar- 
ranged to make an excursion in some direc- 
tion, and sent his son Bob to arrange a 
special train. It happened that the railroad 
president was a strong Whig. As such, he 
had no favors to bestow on Mr. Tyler, and 
informed Bob that his road did not run any 
special trains for the President. ‘‘What!’’ 
said Bob. ‘‘Did you not furnish a special 
train for the funeral of President Harrison?’’ 
‘*Ves,’’ said the superintendent. ‘‘And, if 
you’ll bring your father in that condition, 
you shall have the best train on the road.’”’ 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897--- 


$26,939,135-99 
LUABIGITIES cco 00 


24,811,707.55 


$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | 
ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, y 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Educational. 


ORCESTER, Mass. 


HOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College pre ys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. 


S, Jr., Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. J 


will begin the tenth year of their BOARDING AND Day 
ScHooL For Girts, OCTOBER 5, 188, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. = 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d_year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JoszpH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcgstTErR, Mass. 
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North, South, East, West 


—all are represented at the 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue and 
learn the advantages to be obtained at 
the MusicaL CENTER of the musical 
city of the New World. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director, 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


ALLEN BROTHERS 


W TEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 

SICAL SCHOOL, 46th year opens Septem- 
ber 21. An unsectarian family and home school for boys 
and girls. It offers special advantages to those preparing 
for college, scientific schools, business, and for an intelli- 
gent citizenship. Students are received into the three 
families of the Messrs. Allen and Mr. Henry N. De Nor- 
mandie, instructors. Send for catalogue, or call at 35 
WEBSTER STREET, WEST NEwrTon, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Finns 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, hadi 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SouTH ByYFIELD. 
pa ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 


PERLEY L. HORNE, AM. 


Dr. and Wirs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles, Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. Hurther particudars,—illustrated cata- 


Joun MacDurrir, Ph.D. 


ogue upon addressing 


Ivers & Ponp PIANOos. 


Strictly First Class. 


Require less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos manufact- 
ured. 227 purchased by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, the largest 
College of Music in the world, and over 
500 Ivers & Ponp Pianos used in two 
hundred of the leading colleges and 
institutions of learning in the United 
States. Catalogue and valuable infor- 
mation mailed free: Old pianos taken 
in exchange. 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you, 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, 
or plano 1s returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing’ special prices 
and full description of our easy pay- 
ment plans free upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


